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GOVERNOR-ELECT HIGGINS 
A PAROCHIAL SCHOOL GRADUATE. 


James H. Higgins 
Rhode Island, who 


headed the reform ticket 
in the recent. election, is a graduate of St. 


Joseph’s rochial school of Pawtucket, 
R. L, of own of George- 
town’ Law School. 


Mr. iggins is but thirty ingest “gor of age, 
and ‘will us the vernor 


chief executive of one of the the ‘Sideet states of 
the Union bad in. itself a great distinetion for 
any man; but to be elected to such office in 
the face of the. bitter opposition of a long 
established political < 

— corruption of great corporate wealth, 
is indeed.a rare honor. 


It is pleasant to note in this connection 
that the Governor-elect, in a recent ad- 
dress, referred to the lessons and doctrines 
of. patriotism -and duty imparted to him 
by the, teachers of his earl ler years. “To 
those teachings,” he said, “more than to 
any other cause, 
present position.” 
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High-grade work at iow 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE 
E. J. JOHNSON CO. 


38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


Quality and finish the best. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Quotations made. 
Delivered Anywhere. 


ROOFING SLATE 


Catholic School Journal 


Fi Magazine of Educational Topics 
and School Methods. 


IssuED THE First oF Eacu Monta, SEP- 
TEMBER TO JUNE INCLUSIVE. : 


Entered at the posters at Milwaukee, Wis. 
as “‘Second-class”’ mail matter. 


TERMS: The price of The Journal is 
one dollar per year -T) all subscriptions in 
the United Potaies and Insular Possessions, 
ont mong all other 
‘ostal Union, per 


Remit. by draft, 
express money 
are sent, 10 cents for = 


CEIPTS: Subscription payments are 
pe tate acknowledged by postal receipt form, 

— period covers’ by the payment. 
Subse ers are requested to k their re- 
ceipt card as memorandum of their account. 
However, if receipt is eo we will furnish 
statement of account on uest. 

E OF ADDRE ss: When s 
of address is cep my po the new and 
old address must be 
MANUSORIPTS: is always 

pleased to receive articles from enced 
workers in the field of Oatholic education: 
One of the original purposes in establis 
the magazine was to give Catholic schoo 
teachers a medium for the exchange of views 

experiences. If you have ideas or sug- 
gestions that you think will be of value to 
your fellow-workers, do not hesitate to send 
them to The Journal. 
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Invaluable for Every Recitation and All Special Occasions. 
rent Designs Meeting Every Requirement. 
Animal, Bird, In Insect, Fish, Flower, Fruit, or Portrait of Noted Person, 
besides many Miscellaneo us De ee ot 5c each; 6 or more, 4c each. 
The Map of Any State, Group o of States, Continent or Hemisphe: re. 24x36 or larger, 10c 
Borders: rownie Clover, Fruit es. oses, Cattail ema’ 
besides special desi teas Yor 
irthday and inches the 10c each; or more, 8c 


Boxes of 12 sticks; 6 bright Rainbow Colors. None other as peed: 20c. 
The teacher who does not make salty use of our stencils, is standing in his 
ve now, and ask for full catalog FREE. 


ARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


DRAWING IN COLOR 


Is of Neshtlécler interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble the 
original without translation of tone. Dixon Company have just placed 
on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red; They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 


per ages Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 
—_ box containing seven colors will be sent to any teacher that will mention 
this eement 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


ASK FOR LIST. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS. 
Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animale, put up in rang 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
low-priced collections in the market. 

‘orty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocks with 
duplicate frag: ents, for $2.00. “Twenty-four types of In. 
vertebrates for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, B.C. 


Oommissioner Harris writes; “ schoo! in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these coll ” 


Johnson’s Window Shade Adjuster 


SHADE 


GIVES BETTER LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


Great M FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND Hos- 
A ALS have been furnished with SHADES HUNG 
COMPLETE on them. | 


The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 


Send for booklet and free pe sample of The Johneon Window Stop on 
which the Adjuster work 


R. R. JOHNSON, * RANDOLPH STREET, 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 

Sent postpaid en receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies. 
PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 East lith Street, NEW YORK 


Bvrening Wisconsin Bldg _ Milwaukee, Wis 


Write us for samples and Prices on Century Pene. 
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WEBSTER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


is the Only New and Complete WEBSTER DICTIONARY Issued SINCE 1890 
2173 Pages 2500 Illustrations, New Colored Plates & Tables 


FACTS ABOUT THIS DICTIONARY The three best dictionaries before the publication of this porn 


| the Century, the Standard and Webster's International, 
STER’S IMPERIAL DICTIONARY is infinitely better than the International, in fact that book is 
entirely outclassed by this one; they cannot be compared—because there is nothing but glaring contrast be- 
tween them; for many reasons it is better than the Standard. It falls short of the Century (which sells for $75.00 
and upward,) only in that it is not an encyclopedia and dictionary combined—but merely a dictionary. Itis less 
f bulky than the Century, or perhaps it would be more correct to say not so voluminous. On the other hand, it is 
simpler, equally erudite, and excels all in terse, lucid definitions. 
Price, $5.00 Net, Bound in Full Law Sheep; $8.00 Net, Bound in Russia Leather; _ 


Both Editions Thumb Indexed without Extra Charge. 


JUST ISSUED—THREE NEW ABRIDGED WEBSTER’S 


Each Printed on Bible Paper. 
Webster’s Inter-Collegiate Dictionary 1200 pages; size 5% x 7% x 1% inches; weight 25 ounces Leather 
Cloth 


Webster’s Adequate Dictionary 675 pages; sizes%x7%x % inches; weight 13 ounces oe 


Webster’s Sterling Dictionary ssopages; size3%x5%x inches; weight 5% ounces = jeemee 
lf required with thumb index, they can be supplied with that feature at a cost of 25 cents per copy extra. 


We also sell other language books and dictionaries as follows; 
Hill’s Vet Pocket Webster Dictionary. Hill’s a and Eng-Lat Dictionary. 


ll’s German-English and Eng-Ger Dictionary. ill’s Italian-English and Eng-Ital Dictionary. 
Hill’s French-English and Eng-Fr Dictionary. Thimm’s French Self Taught. 

Hill’s Spanish-English and Eng-Span agin Thimm’s German Self Taught. 

Eech Bound in Cloth 25c, or Bound in Leather 50c per copy. 


G UARANTEE AND WARNING We positively guarantee that this is the only entirely new series of Webster’s published since 1890. Do 


not be deceived by specious statements made by other publishers or cleverly worded advertisement 
that convey a contrary impression. ; 


of such Publisher’s if you want the latest and best and particularly must you avoid all 
BEWARE and their dictionaries. HEED THIS WARNING spurious and so-called Webster's, in short all Webster’s that are not 
stamped on the front cover with the emblem of a shield surrounding the title of the book as pictured inthis advertisement. Be sure the 
ones you get are so stamped and have our imprint. Demand them and take no others. 


GEO. W. OGILVIE, 


Chicago, _ Illinois. Publisher of Genuine Webster Dictionaries 


All of the foregoing books are issued by 


THE SADLER-ROWE SERIES OF COMMERCIAL TEXTS 


Are well adapted for use in the Parochial Schools and Academies, and are used in many hund- 
reds of them. 


COMMERGIAL, AND INDUSTRIAL BOOKKEEPING has been adopted andis used ex- 
clusively by many of the leading teaching orders. The same is true of RIGHARDSON’S COM- 
MERGIAL, LAW, MISS SMITH’S TYPEWRITING LESSONS, EARNEST’S ENGLISH-COR- 
RESPONDENCE AND LISTER’S WRITING LESSONS. 


Teachers in Parochial Schools should use text books prepared by EXPERIENCED AUTHORS, 
WHO ARE ACQUAINTED WITH THE PRACT¢CAL AFFAIRS OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 
This is a distinctive characteristic of the Sadler-Rowe commercial texts, and it is this feature which 
commends them to the discriminating teacher. 


An examination of these books will reveal a simplicity of method and directness of treatment 
that is refreshing in contrast with the involved and labored pedagogic development of many of the 
modern texts. 


Full information will be sent on receipt of request. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, ANd. 
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A NEW PRIMARY LANGUAGE BOOK 


With Pencil and Pen 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
Formerly Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, and Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
1Z mo. Cloth. 127 pages. Illustrated. 35 cents. 
These lessons are intended to help children in primary schools to put their thoughts into writing. The use of the 


book will lessen the amount of blackboard work required of the busy primary teacher and will be of great assit- 
ance in systematizing the study. The book can be used to advantage in third grade. 


First Steps in Geography 


By ALEXIS EVERETT FRYE 
First Superintendent of Schools of Cuba. 
Square 4to. Cloth. 187 pages. Profusely illustrated. 65 cents. 


The Text of ‘‘ First Steps in Geography’’ is written in clear and simple language, suited to pupils who have 
been in school about three years. The first pages of the book treat of the land, water, and air, in a series of lessons 
on home geography. Then follows a series of simple lessons on the earth as a whole, and lessons on the home 
continent and on foreign countries. 

Two Strong Features of the Book are (1) the close interweaving of simple physical geography with the polit- 
ical, giving reasons for the growth of cities, states and countries, and thus making the study rational; (2) the stress 
laid on commerce and the clearness with which the author traces the relations between producing and consuming 
regions. 

©The Maps and Illustrations. The book is adequately illustrated with wood engravings and colored maps. 
(Among the latter are thelatest maps of the Philippine Islands.) The surface features of continents are clearly shown 
by two series of relief maps—one series in color and the other in light and shade, as photographed from raised models. 

The Scope of the Book. ‘‘ First Steps in Geography’’ isa simple yet comprehensive text-book which may be 
used independently. With Frye’s ‘‘Grammar School Geography’”’ it forms an unrivalled two-book series. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


AUGSBURG DRAWING 


Has met with marked favor everywhere in 
THE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


Note the Leading Features of This System and Know the Reason Why. 


It is simple in Plan, Well Graded, Easy to Learn, Easy to Teach, Economizes Time, A Self- 
Instructor, and The Children Love it. 


There are THREE MANUALS FOR TEACHERS, which contain over 2,000 drawings, 
illustrating every phase of the work. 


There ars Two Courses for Schools: 
Bs The Shorter 8 Practice Tablets, One for each year 
Course Each 15 cents. Discount on quantities. 


The shorter course for Schools having no special teacher of drawing. 
2. The Standard 12 Practice Tablets. Two foreach grade, from the second 


to the seventh. 
Course Each 15 cents. Discount on quantities. 


This Course is for schools having a special teacher of drawing. ‘Teachers’ Manuals I. and II. 
are used in the Shorter Course. I., II. and III. in the Standard Course. 
Sent Postpaid at 75 cents each. 
Money refunded at any time within 30 days if not found satisfactory. 
Circulars and full account of Augsburg Drawing sent on request. 
Educational Publishing Company, Depl. 0, Chicago. 
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School Journal 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Topics and Scheol Methods. 


VOL. VI. 


CHURCH CALENDAR FOR JANUARY, 1907. 


1—Circumcision of Our Lord. Magnus. 

2—Macarius, Ab. Martinian, Bp. 

3—Genevieve, V. M. Florentius, B. M. 

4—Rigob. Eugene. Tryphon. Priscus. 

5—Telesphorus, P. Simeon Stylites. 

6—Epiphany of Our Lord. Gospel: 
Magi, Matth. 2. 

7—Lusian, M. Clerus, M. Crispin, B. 

8—Severin, A. Patiens, B. Eugenian. 

9—Julian and Basilissa. Marciana. 

10—Agatho, P. John the Good, B. 

11—Hyginus. Honorata. Theodosius. 

12—Tatiana, M. Satyrus. Arcadius. 

13—Sunday after Epiphany. Gospel: The Child Jesus in the 
Temple, Luke 2. Veronica. 

14—Hilary, B. D. Malachy, Pr. Felix, N. 

15—Paul, Hermit. Maurus. Habacuc. 

16—Marcellus. Berard. Priscilla. Otho. 

17—Anthony, A. Sulpicius. Leonilla. 

18—Peter’s Chair at Rome. Prisca. 

19—Canutus. Januarius, M. Julius. 

31—Peter Nolasco. Louisa Albertonia. 

20—Holy Name of Jesus. Gospel: The Wedding Feast at Cana, 
John 2. Fab. and Sebast. 

21—Agnes, V. M. Meinrad, Ab. Patrocl. 

22—vVincent and Anastasius. Gaudentius. 

. 23—Espousals, B. V. M. Emerentiana. 

24—Timothy, B. M. Felician. Suranus. 

25—Conversion of St. Paul. Ananias. 

26—Polycarp, B. M. Paula. Theogene. 

27—Septuagesima Sunday. Feast of Holy 


The Adoration of the 


Family.) 


Gospel: 
The Laborers in the Vineyard, Matth. 20. 


28—Flavian. Valerius. James, Hermit. 
29—Prayer of Christ. Francis de Sales. 
30—Martina. Hyacintha Mariscottis, V. 


A NEW YEAR'S HOMILY. 


HE beginning of a new year gives pause for thought, 

recollection and resolution to religious teachers as 
well as to those of the world who need it much more. In 
this connection we can present nothing more appropriate 
than the following words of Rev. Mother Theodore, found- 
ress of the Order of the Sisters of Providence, and a re- 
ligious of great natural gifts and supernatural virtues: 

“We are beginning a new year. How many saw the 
first of the year just closed, but did not see the last! O 
did we but understand how short time is! What remains 
to us of our past years? Have we kept any of them? They 
have passed, and all has passed with them—our joys, our 
pleasures and our satisfactions, as well as our sufferings 
and our pains. Tell me now, dear daughters, do you not 
feel more joy in the recollection of your efforts and your 
trials in the service of God than in the recollection of 
desires indulged? 

“There have been in our midst two who have died the 
death of the just; two exemplary lives have been closed by 
a truly holy death. They were young and strong; never- 
theless they have been chosen as the first victims. You 
cannot trust, therefore, in your strength nor your youth. 
Perhaps the strongest among you will be the first to be 
called away. When the summons comes how pleased we 
all shall be to have suffered something for God. Com- 
mence the new year, then, with courage. Offer to our 
divine Lord all your little difficulties and pains. I say 
little, for you well know that you have nothing great to 
suffer; some disobliging words, a slight want of attention, 
a reproach, deserved, perhaps; a little fever or sick head- 
ache, this is about all, generally, that we have in the way 
of suffering. 

“But howsoever slight our trials may be, they can merit 
for us the kingdom of heaven; for what He asks of us is 
only the heart. We should offer all our actions to God in 
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union with the sufferings and merits of the infant Jesus 
shedding His precious blood, offering it to His eternal 
Father for us and receiving the name Jesus. How well 
that name becomes Him. He has been truly our Saviour. 
Oh! let us love that sweet Savior of our souls; if we offer 
to Him all the love of our hearts, with the little afflictions 
that He may send us, ours will be a good and happy 
year.” 


Visits to different schools at this time of the year afford 
most effective lessons as to the importance of ventilation 
for the mental as well as the physical welfare of pupils. 
In some classrooms you will find the children with flushed 
cheeks, listless, drowsy and unusually stupid because of 
the vitiated air. Elsewhere you will find the pupils bright, 
eager and joyful in their work, and it will be readily ap- 
parent that in this school the matter of ventilation receives 
proper consideration. Principals, teachers and janitors 
must all give attention to the ventilation of the school. 
A recent investigation in a school where the ventilation 
had long been bad disclosed the fact that the janitor, 
ignorant of the use of the fresh air flues, had been throw- 
ing rubbish into them until they had become completely 
clogged. 


Adhering too rigidly to the educational maxim, “Never 
tell a child what he can find out for himself,’ may, and 
will, lead to loss of time and result in dangerous discour- 
agement. As well expect him to walk strongly and inde- 
pendently the first time he tries. All new steps need to be 
taught cautiously and such help rendered as will give the 
child confidence that he can help himself. When there is 
no previous experience to use as a basis of work, the 
teacher must lend help to introduce new ideas clearly 
enough for the child to assimilate them. 


The true relation of teacher and pupil is one of mu- 

tual respect and confidence. The ideal teaching relation 
between. teacher and pupil is born of a love of children, 
faith in humanity, and a spirit of sympathetic helpfulness 
on the part of the teacher. The atmosphere and environ- 
ment of a schoolroom should be more cordial and in- 
spiring than the atmosphere and environment of a cold- 
storage warehouse. 
There must be some cause for this. Is it not in a large 
measure the circumstance mentioned above? —that the 
pupils of our Catholic institutions are too much and too 
intimately thrown together with non-Catholic fellow-stu- 
dents and companions.” 


“We are proud of The Journal and would not think 
of doing without it in our teachers’ library. We wish it 
the large circulation it so richly deserves.”—St. Mary’s 
Academy, The Dalles,, Oregon. 

* * * 

“T am pleased with your magazine and make good use 
of same. I intend to continue the subscription begun by 
my predecessor.”—Brother Valentine, 607 Liberty street, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

* 

“The Journal is a real treasure to any Catholic teacher.” 
—Sisters of Charity, Sacred Heart Convent, Metaghan, 
Nova Scotia, Canada. 
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OLDEST CHRISTIAN BROTHER IN AMERICA. 


EV. BROTHER DOMITIAN, 

subdirector of novices at La 
Salle institute, Glencoe, Mo., old- 
est Christian Brother in the United 
States, recently celebrated his 
eighty-fourth birthday and sixty- 
third anniversary of his reception 
into the Order of the Brothers of 
, Christian Schools. 
, Born in Canada, 1822; educated 
by Brothers at Montreal; received 
the*habit in 1843; one of the first 
Brothers to receive the habit in 
America. In 1859 he, with several 
others, was sent to found several 
houses in New Mexico. He was 
raised a few years afterward to the 
office of provincial. For the past twenty years he has 
been identified with the work of the novitiate at Glen- 
coe, Mo. 

The boys of the preparatory college fitly commemo- 
rated his birthday by rendering an elaborate musical and 
literary entertainment. The little sonnet herewith was 
composed by one of his many friends. He received con- 
gratulations from his friends in all parts of the country. 
He is still an active member. 

* 
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Thou holy veteran of these many years, 
Still young, despite thy eighty years and four, 
We hail thy reverend days, and wish thee more 
To serve the Lord, ere His angel Death appears 
To crown thy works, thy hopes, to end thy fears! 
Thy faithful soul a fruitful soil that bore 
A hundredfold unto the heavenly Sower: 
Thy life hath been a fecund vale of tears. 


A sturdy oak within the Lord’s preserve, 

Full many a sapling growth thy welcome shade 

Has helped in grace, beneath thy care observant. 

For thee our prayer shall be to well deserve, 

At death, those crowning words that once He said 

On earth: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL WITHDRAWN. 


HE education bill, passed some months ago by the 

English house of commons after a long and bitter 
contest in which it was opposed not only by Catholics, 
but also by the authorities of the established church of 
England, has just met its death in the house of lords. The 
lords killed the measure by inserting a number of clauses 
changing the character of the bill. It then went to the 
house of commons, which refused to accept the measure 
as changed. 

The bill was then withdrawn by Premier Campbell- 
Bannerman in the house of commons.After .a speech of 
considerable emphasis defending the course of the lower 
house in rejecting the house of lords’ amendments as a 
whole, and repudiating the claim of the peers that they 
have the right to lecture the commons on the subject, the 
premier announced that the government had decided to 
withdraw the measure. 

The education bill was introduced in the house of com- 
mons on April 9 last by the Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, 
president of the board of education. It passed the house 
on July 27 and then was sent to the house of lords, whose 
amendments to the measure have caused the withdrawal 
of the bill. 

Its principal provisions were that after Jan. 1, 1908, 
only schools authorized by the local authorities were to be 
recognized, and that schools conducted by the religious de- 
nominations were to receive support from the imperial 
treasury only on condition of dropping their religious char- 
acter. All religious tests for teachers were abrogated, but 


religious education could be given on two mornings weekly 
in any school with the consent of the local authorities, 
but not by the regular teaching staff. Attendance at re- 
ligious instruction was not compulsory on any pupil, and 
no part of the expense of such instruction was to fall on 
taxpayers. Schoolrooms were not to be used for religious 
instruction more than twice weekly, and any damage re- 
sulting from such assemblages was to fall on the parents 
of the children taking part. Incidentally an educational 
council was established for Wales, which would give that 
principality control of its own educational work. 

In general the object of the bill was to deprive the 
church of England of the educational control that it has 
maintained at the expense of other religious denomina- 
tions and taxpayers in general. It was strongly opposed 
by the Catholic and established churches, the other re- 
ligious bodies favoring it. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


[Henry J. Winters, Principal Broadway School, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.] 


[Our readers will no doubt take additional interest in this very 
timely and suggestive article, when it is stated that Professor 
Winters laid the foundation of his education in a Rhode Island 
-parochial school, from which he graduated with honor. Later he 
distinguished himself in the higher public educational institutions. 
The school of which he is now principal is one of the largest 
grammar schools in the state.—Editor.] 


It is a curious and interesting fact that nowhere else 
in the world can we find government of a nature so 
frankly and absolutely autocratic as in the school. Con- 
sider the liberties that are denied, the regulations that 
must be religiously obeyed. In the most tyranically ruled 
monarchy that you have ever heard or read about are the 
subjects denied the right to sit as they please, to stand as 
they please, to talk when they please, to sing, shout, stamp 
or shuffle when they please? Did you ever know of ruler 
so despotic as to decree that one of his people should not 
take a drink of water without permission; should not, even 
in a whisper, say to his neighbor, “It rains,” or, “It is 
pleasant;” should not walk with hands in pockets; should 
not hum or whistle while at work? Nowhere, I venture 
to assert, good reader, have you heard of government so 
absolute, save in the school. 

Being at the head of the most perfect autocracy known 
to man, it follows that the principal of a school is in a 
position not only to wield great power, but also to exert 
vast personal influence. To his hundreds of subjects he 
is the supreme lawgiver. He has but to say, “Do this,” 
and it is done; “Refrain,” and it ends. The very fact that 
his power to command is so great makes it imperative 
that it be exercised judiciously. That his control may not 
produce restiveness it is essential that, so far as possible, 
it remain concealed. If the implicit obedience he must 
exact is to be given cheerfully his rules must not oppress, 
harass or appear the result of whim. If he is to earn, 
rather than to compel, obedience, his subjects, even when 
they cannot understand the purpose of his law, must have 
faith in its wisdom and necessity. To attain this end he 
will shun multiplicity of regulations; for the wise ruler, 
be he ever so great an autocrat, bears ever in mind the 
truism: “He governs best who governs least.” 


Lawgiver Is Also the Judge. 

In the peculiar scheme of school government it happens 
that the lawgiver is also the judge. To the principal are 
sent for judgment and sentence the desperadoes and out- 
laws of the school world. Before his stern judicial eye 
pass in review the unruly, the mischievous, the thought- 
less, and—rarely, be it said with gratitude—the evil and 
the vicious. In his endeavor to be a just judge the princi- 
pal is confronted by the twin dangers—excessive severity 
and undue clemency. 

Excessive severity, for whether the culprit be bully, 
thief, cheat or liar, the judge will be under the necessity 
of remembering that the offender is the product of forces 
over which he has had little or no control. In his wisdom 
and experience the judge will have to bear in mind that 


ee 
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although thoroughly good children sometimes come out 
of thoroughly bad homes, thoroughly bad children never 
come out of thoroughly good’ homes. Strong, almost 
paradoxical, as is this statement, I believe it to be, applied 
to children, not to men and women, absolutely true. It 
is not heredity; it is not original sin; it is not the devil 
which makes children evil; it is environment. And if you 
ask me why then is it possible for good children to come 
out of bad homes I cannot tell you, but the knowledge that 
it is so makes in me for optimism of the highest kind. 

Against undue clemency the judge must also guard, 
for it is part of the duty of the school to prepare the child 
for life, and the world’s first law is: “Who breaks pays.” 
The child must be made to feel that the penalty for wrong- 
doing is inevitable, and that it is the direct consequence 
of the offense. “We are punished not so much for sin as 
by sin,” is as logical as it is epigrammatic, and the child 
is not too young to learn the lesson. 

Avoid Show of Anger. 

In passing sentence and imposing penalties upon school 
culprits the judge must let it be clearly understood that, 
in spite of any righteous indignation he may show, he is 
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not animated by anger, revenge or offended majesty. He 
should punish as would punish a loving parent, more in 
sorrow than in anger. The measure of his success in this 
direction will be shown by the presence or absence of re- 
sentment of the punishment in the mind of the child. It 
may be ideal, but it is surely desirable, that the hand 
which chasteneth should be loved as well as feared. 
Lawgiver and judge, the principal is likewise exem- 
plar. Whatever there is in him of faithfulness, courage, 
earnestness and cheer the school will reflect. Whatso- 
ever there is in him of weakness, insincerity and evil will 
show in those about him. To the school he stands in the 
same relation as the copy at the head of the writing book 
page. His virtues, his faults, his very mannerisms, will 
be copied; his prejudices, his principles, his standards, 
will be adopted; his opinion quoted, his habits copied, his 
good and bad characteristics turned out in replica. For 
good or for evil he stamps into the soft wax of the school 
the impress of his individuality. Those who look to him 
for guidance are as unreasoning as they are susceptible. 
He is a leader with a blind following. God give him 
light'to see his way and grace to bravely walk therein! 


Points of Weakness in the Religious Instruction of Some Schools 


[By Rev. Jas. F. Nolan, Supt. of Schools, Baltimore, Md.] 


“A cause of the scepticism of this day,” says a distin- 
guished American prelate, “is the puritanical training of 
our children in religion. This is not peculiar to any 
church. It prevails more or less amongst all of us. Catho- 
lics are not entirely exempt from it. Pious sisters in our 
convent schools may err in this direction. There may be 
too many and too protracted religious exercises. * * * 
If religion be rendered burdensome and unamiable at that 
age, afterwards the youth who has. always associated it 
with gloom, when emancipated from home and school in- 
fluence, may renounce it entirely and try to believe it false 
or doubtful. * * * Teach the child that religion is of 
God, and that God is the God of the beautiful, that He is 
the God that inspired the joy that leaps in his young 
‘heart. Teach him that He is a God who loves little chil- 
dren, * * * that He Incarnate feasted with publicans 
and sinners, and by his condescension won them, that He 
went to the feast at Cana in Galilee and gave those who 
were there the means to prolong their joy. This is the 
view the young ought to have of religion, and then they 
will persereve.” 

It is with fear and trepidation that many of our young 
children begin their long years of training. They ought 
not to be made to feel that they are going down into the 
valley of the shadow of death. If there is one characteris- 
tic more than another which at all times should distinguish 
teachers and mark their every instruction, especially in re- 
ligion, it is brightness and cheerfulness. They cannot be 
taught too young that there is as much religion in a smile 
as in a tear, in laughter as in gloom. Religious teachers 
ought to realize that there is a line of strict demarcation 
between their convent and the classroom, that the disci- 
pline of the one is not the same as the discipline of the 
other, that the little ones committed to their care are not 
postulants or novices, that they have taken no vow of 
obedience, that they are not bound by an exact rule of 
life, that there is such a thing as too much piety and too 
many devotions for children, that it is not only possible, 
but quite easy, to make the catechism lesson a perpetual 
‘horror. Later on there often comes a revulsion of feeling 
when children discover that some of their preceptors were 
constantly insisting on the supreme importance of mere 
trivialities. 

The great number of volumes which year by year pour 
from the press, explaining the catechism, proves that it is 
no easy task to instruct the young satisfactorily. Every 
priest, the older he grows in the sacred ministry, realizes 
this more and more; realizes the difficulty of bringing 


home to the minds of his children the truths of our holy 
religion. How often have we not all of us felt dissatisfied 
with our efforts in this line? We find it so hard to speak 
in the language of childhood; we find it so difficult to 
frame our thoughts in words so simple that our young 
hearers may grasp what we wish to convey. 

Some Suggestions as to Methods. 

In this connection we may learn a lesson, I think, from 
modern educators, who insist so strongly on the use of 
the concrete instead of the abstract in all secular branches 
where possible. Nowadays the most recondite problems 
in geometry are made clear by means of charts and blocks 
and illustrations. The eye as well as the mind helps the 
pupil to master the principles of this science. Why should 
we not introduce this same method into our religious in- 
structions? The market is filled with prints and pictures, 
inexpensive and attractive, which will serve to convey all 
the elementary notions of religion. The crucifix and the 
statue of our Blessed Lady will be the first books from 
which they will learn to love our Blessed Lord and His 
holy mother. And since the great God of nature has 
placed His divine impress on all the objects above us and 
around us, every flower and leaf and twig and blade of 
grass may be made to speak to the child a lesson of re- 
ligion. The instructor should not simply allude to these 
objects. He should import them into the classroom, Hold 
them up before his audience, thus to fix their gaze and at- 
tention. Dr. Sylvanus Stall has published a series of 
“Talks to the King’s Children,” which may well serve us 
as models. Nor should we neglect to use copiously those 
anecdotes and stories of which our little ones never tire. 
Our literature is rich in books of this description. It is 
said that Dr. Talmage owed his wonderful ability to capti- 
vate immense crowds not so much to his flowing and 
luminous style, as to the deftness with which he was able 
to weave historical events and moral anecdotes into his 
discourses. Baring-Gould is another who constantly em- 
ploys this method. And if I would judge from the ser- 
mons of the students of the mission house in Washington, 
which I have had occasion to hear the last two years, I 
would conclude that this is precisely the plan suggested 
by Father Elliott, than whom no one knows the American 
people better. 

Every pastor does his utmost to make the day of the 
children’s first holy communion a day of joy and supreme 
happiness. He throws around it all the solemnity he can, 
that they may ever recur to it with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, that they may speak of it as the one memorable day 
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in their young lives. He ought likewise to exert himself 
to see that the day of their first confession be not a day 
of dole and horror. How many there are who will tell 
you that they have always recoiled from the thought of 
confession ever since the first time they went! 
Preparation for First Confession. 

In those parishes where there are several priests, the 
one who is most likely to be able to win the affection and 
confidence of the little ones should be selected to prepare 
them immediately for the reception of this sacrament. 
This work should not be left entirely to the teachers. Un- 
doubtedly they will do their part, and do it well, but he 
should complete it. Shortly before the time of confession 
he himself should help them to examine their conscience, 
recall to their minds the faults they may have been guilty 
of—faults of anger, disobedience, theft and deception. He 
should indirectly allude to sins against holy purity, by re- 
minding them that God does not allow us to entertain any 
kind of thoughts, does not permit us to do actions which 
we would be ashamed to let our mothers see us do. Occa- 
sionally children who are conscious of having committed 
grave faults may hesitate to disclose them through fear of 
forfeiting the good opinion which they believe the priest 
has of them. To remove this dread he should assure them 
with almost painful iteration that the confessor will not 
think less of them for being candid and open, that our 
divine Lord loves in a special manner the little child who 
tells everything plainly, who does not yield to the sugges- 
tion of the devil to keep anything back. 

Then he should excite them to sorrow, not by telling 
them what to do, but by actually doing it for them. He 
should for the time being identify himself with the chil- 
dren, and after the manner of a child speak to our divine 
Lord of his sufferings, of the pains of his crowned head 
and pierced hands and feet and open side, and in childlike 
simplicity ask what caused all these torments. The answer 
will be—my sins, my disobedience, my anger, and so on. 
If he is able to put any unction into his words, he will 
not fail to arouse them to sincere sorrow in a very short 
while. He should never speak of the reasons and motives 
of contrition, but of the cause of our Lord’s sufferings, 
of what our sins cause. Almost instinctively do they 
grasp the meaning of this word “cause.” 

After they have been thus made ready the children 
should not be divided into batches and sent to different 
confessors. The priest who prepared them should hear 
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THE GLAD, HARD OLD TIMES. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 
[Second Article by Carola Milanis, O. S. D.] 

Two half days of my childhood were spent in public 
schools, one in a New York school. I was at the mature 
age of six years, and full of pride in my own importance. 
The teacher quenched the pride and dispelled the impor- 
tance by giving me a slap on the hand with an inch-thick 
ferrule for the great crime of having asked my seatmate 
the awful question, “Where is the spelling lesson?” Those 
were “hard old times” without the “gladness!” When I 
was so venerable as to be eight years old, my second half 
day was spent, without leave or license from parents in a 
Wisconsin school. For this I was slapped by my father, 
and thus graduated from the institutions that are our na- 
tional glory. 

Twelve years later, having graduated from a convent 
boarding school and enjoyed a few brief years in the 
Athens of America, I was wearing the religious garb, and 
was, on a certain day, enlisting the sympathy of an older 
nun because there was before me the tremendous ordeal 
of taking “teacher’s examination” that, armed with “a 
certificate,” I might teach in a public school, one of sev- 
eral at that time in charge of the sisters. 

The old nun said to me, “Oh! don’t worry; if what you 
write is not an answer to the question asked it will be 


such a good answer to some other question that the 
superintendent will give you a good mark anyhow.” 

In such optimistic fashion was I set upon my way, and 
so optimistic did I continue to be it was once said to me, 
“You will never be lost through despair, but I am not so 
sure about presumption.” 

That was rather severe, but it was a melancholy man 
who said it. I got my certificate and went forth to do 
my patriotic and religious best in a small mining town 
of one short street and a wide prairie full of mineral holes. 
Did you ever see the mineral holes? Well, we didn’t see 
the holes, but we saw the piles of yellow clay that en- 
circles the openings to these well-like excavations, and 
for utter desolation and despairful dreariness nothing 
could compare with the scenery in the lead regions of 
Wisconsin in the 60’s and 70’s. 

The Trials of Early Day Teaching. 

Our abode was a cottage of four rooms, and our furni- 
ture was all that the heart of an anchorite could desire. 
The sister who had charge of me and the school and the 
cottage had been wearing the habit seventeen years, and 
I—I was young and—and—verdant—oh, very verdant! A 
fervent zeal and an enthusiasm so ardent that it still 
glows and often bursts into flame carried me through the 
first three months of the school year, and then I had to 
summon up all the courage I had inherited from my 
Puritan forefathers, for from the farms around about the 
little town there came to me the stalwart youths who 
worked in summer and went to school in winter. 

Poor little me! How they towered above me! How 
big and strong and invincible they seemed, but how gentle, 
simple and submissive they proved to be. How eager 
they were to learn, and how respectful they were because 
I was a woman, but more because I wore the religious 
garb. 

And so sister and I plowed our way, on the bitter win- 
ter mornings, through the old fashioned depth of snow 
to the queer, roughly built schoolhouse and did our best 
for our simple hearted charges. At noon we plowed our 
way back to our icy cold cottage, built a fire in our tiny 
stove, made a cup of tea, consumed it and a goodly slice 
of bread and butter with an appetite that regarded quan- 
tity rather than quality. I remember that we had only 
one knife and one teaspoon, but were quite rich in the 
possession of two forks and two small cups and saucers. 
(one pink and the other blue), also three plates and a few 
other odds and ends of table furnishings. 

I remember, also, that on one stormy day just after we 
entered our cottage at noon a kind neighbor came in and 
lifted from her basket to our table a nice, warm dinner. 
Sister was so surprised and was so delighted (for my?’ 
young sake) that in her confusion she said to our bene- 
factress, “Oh, my! oh, my! you are a great bother to us, 
Mrs. Doran.” With which strange thanks the good woman 
departed, translating the remark no doubt into, “We are a 
great bother to you!” 

Lonely? -_Never! We were too busy and then, in the 
little frame church, so very near to us, was the Blessed 
Sacrament. A priest came from a neighboring town twice 
a month to say mass on Sunday. On the Sundays that 
he did not come the people assembled in the church just 
the same and we said the rosary with them. Then we 
had Sunday school in the afternoon, and usually the rosary 
agairr in the evening. 

Saturday was the time for the fulfillment of all sorts of 
domestic duties and for watching for the butcher, whose 
little wagon rattled. through the town only twice a week, 
and as we always missed him on Tuesday it was all im- 
portant to hail him on Saturday. 

It is amazing how attached I became to that seem- 
ingly desolate place. To be busy about the things of God 
is a wonderful heart tonic. Our boys and girls claimed 
our attention all day and some of the boys came to the 
cottage in the evening to do extra work in bookkeeping 
and business arithmetic. Two of them went to Notre 

Dame university afterwards, and the rest of us luxuriated’ 
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in their glory, besides looking at them with awesome 
respect on their return. 

There is one experience that I find especially amusing 
to look back upon, though it was not at all amusing at the 
time. My hardy masculine pupils came long distances 
over almost impassable country roads, and they wore 
boots—boots capitalized and emphasized. To the sturdy 
calfskin footgear, with the hob nailed soles, the yellow 
clay of the locality clung in heavy masses and was finally 
plastered over the great rough planks of our schoolroom 
floor. 

An Unexpected Visit. 

One drizzling, shivery, shaky day, when tawny mud 
was the principal feature of the scene outside, and the 
chief adornment of feet and floors inside, there came a 
genteel tapping at the schoolroom door. Local knuckles 
never spared themselves when demanding that the portal 
of their schoolhouse be opened, so I recognized the rap 
as that of a stranger, and I hastened to admit the unusual 
caller. It was a gentleman of impressive appearance and 
polished manners. There was naught to be done but to 
invite him in, but, truth to tell, my heart went out, since 
my body could not “sink through the floor.” 

There was only one chair, and the preservation of my 
dignity demanded that I should. keep that, so his broad- 
cloth elegance was invited to sit on a backless bench 


REGARD correctness of speech and 
| true copiousness of diction, that is, 
a real command of language, as 
among the most necessary qualifica- 
tions of a teacher. For speech is the 
means by which the teacher exhibits 
his mind and heart to the scholar just 
as certainly as the features of the face 
are the means by which he presents 
himself as a recognizable individual. 
And it is not desirable that either 
should be uncouth or repulsive. It 
will greatly benefit our schools, give 
them in all respects a better tone, if 
we can banish from them incorrect- 
ness of speech, barbarism, slang— 
often very expressive—but often, too, 
very silly—idioms learned in the 
streets and never thought about suffi- 
ciently to have their real character 
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among the homespun simplicity in the rear of the room 
against the whitewashed wall. 

I taught; the pupils recited; the green wood in the big 
box stove sputtered; the giggledy old clock ticked spas- 
modic ticks, and the fine gentleman listened and smiled 
and behaved himself in an altogether charming manner. 
After an infinite and eternal hour and a half of deadly tor- 
ture for me our visitor arose to depart. I accompanied 
him to the door and very insincerely invited him to come 
again. “I certainly shall,” said he, “it is my duty to visit 
schools; I am the county superintendent.” Tableau: small, 
verdant nun surrounded by tall, verdant youths staring at 
a vanishing gentleman with whitewash on his broadcloth 
coat and yellow clay on his patent leather boots! He went 
back to his own town and chivalrously foreswore himself 
in assuring the ‘county officials that an environment of 
mineral holes and a superfluity of yellow clay were no 
drawbacks in the pursuit of knowledge if you had the 
proper sort of a woman occupying the only chair, adding 
that he never worried over schools in charge of the sisters. 

The busy months glided swiftly away and June found 
us saying a really sorrowful farewell to the dear, kind- 
hearted people and loving, submissive children of that 
simple little town. It was my first and last experience as 
a public school teacher. I am glad that I did not miss it, 
and I love to remember it. 


IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT ENGLISH IN THE SCHOOL 


[By Cyrus W. Northrup, President of 
University of Minnesota.] 


grammar as a science, and we so rare- 
ly go forward and teach it as an art. 
Composition does not do it, for in 
composition there is as much time 
for reflection and choice of expres- 
sions and consultations of authorities 
as one needs. What is needed, how- 
ever, is the ability to speak correctly, 
not merely when we are on the alert 
and watchful of our speech, but al- 
ways and under all circumstances. 
And the only way we can get this 
ability is by cultivating the uniform 
habit of speaking as we ought. 

School teachers are, or ought to be, 
the disciplined soldiers of civilization 
fighting against the constant reaction- 
ary tendency to barbarism in speech. 
Tke teacher must talk according to 
the laws of grammar which he teaches. 


appreciated. Of course, no teacher 
will intentionally exhibit these impro- 
prieties as characteristic of his speech, 
but he cannot help using them in 
school if he allows himself to use 
them out of school. Even in the use 
of new words, which may ultimately 
prove to be good and to be accepted 
as a part of the language, the teacher, 
remembering that he is not acting for 
himself alone, but is setting an ex- 
ample sure to be followed by his pu- 
pils, should be conservative. 

The properly trained child who has 
always been required to speak cor- 
rectly, will get along well without a 
knowledge of the recognized rules of 
English grammar because habit has 
made it easier for him to speak cor- 
rectly than to speak incorrectly. But 
how is it with that much larger class 
who have never been trained to speak 
as they ought, who live in a perpetual 
atmosphere of bad grammar, caused 
by either the ignorance or the care- 
lessness of friends. Inevitably they 
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catch the corruptions of the speech 
of those around them. 

He must not only have a bright 
mind, but also a strong will, who, 
growing up under such influences, 
can, after acquiring a knowledge of 
grammar, weed out from his speech 
undesirable expressions and so train 
himself that the words which he ought 
to use will always come to his lips in 
proper order and shape. 

The Application of Grammar. 

The chief benefit of grammar is not 
gained in the process of studying it, 
nor does it consist in the possession 
of the knowledge gained by study, 
but in the application and use of that 
knowledge. I am speaking, of course, 
of English grammar for an English 
speaking people. And the quicker we 
of this country become an English 
speaking people the better it will be. 

Now, the practical trouble with us 
is that we are satisfied with teaching 


Children should be make to speak 
correctly -vhether they speak little or 
much. Young children are usually 
ready to talk when they have @ 
chance. They will, with little encour- 
agement, give an abundance of exam- 
ples of the idioms and peculiarities 
of speech to which they are accus- 
tomed. But as they have caught these 
peculiarities of speech from others, 
so they will be just as quick in catch- 
ing the proper forms of expression if 
these are faithfully urged upon them. 

I would prefer that a child should 
know less and be able to make a 
proper. and pleasant use of what 
knowledge it has than that it should 
know more and yet disgrace itgelf 
by the grossest illiteracy every time 
it attempts to speak. 

The man who said: “I seen my 
duty and I done it” may, for anything 
I. know, have been a heroic person, 
but we should not think the less of 
him if he had expressed himself in 
correct speech. 
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Specimen Lessons in Christian Doctrine--From Stenograpbic Notes 


By “‘LESLIE STANTON’’—A Religious Teacher. 


Foreword—The lessons in Christian Doctrine contained 
in this series of ten papers are based on stenographic 
notes of instructions given in a parochial school to a 
class of boys ranging in age from 10 to 12 years. They 
are based, as may be readily seen, on the Baltimore cate- 
chism, and serve to illustrate the advantages of the cate- 
chetical method of teaching as distinguished from the lec- 
ture method. While*in no sense model lessons, they may 
prove suggestive to young teachers who find difficulty in 
instructing and holding the children’s attention. Perhaps 
their distinctive merit is that there is nothing theoretical 
about them, being the record of actual class work. 


Lesson I. Mysteries. 


TEACHER—What is a mystery. 

JOHN—A mystery is a truth which we cannot fully 
understand. 

TEACHER—What do you mean by a truth? 

JAMES—A truth is something that’s true. 

TEACHER—But when is a thing true? 

JAMES—When you're dead sure of it. 

TEACHER—Who can tell James a better way of ex- 
pressing that thought? When is a thing true? (Indicat- 
ing a pupil whose hand is raised.) 

HAROLD—When you have no doubt about it. 

TEACHER—Yes; we may be sure a thing is true when 
no sensible person has any doubt of it. Who can give me 
an example? Well, William. : 

WILLIAM—We’re ‘sure that Columbus discovered 
America in 1492, 

TEACHER—Why? 

WILLIAM—Because everybody says so. 

TEACHER—That is, every sensible person believes 
that Columbus discovered America in 1492. (Seeing a 
hand raised) George? 

GEORGE—My father was telling me about a man in 
the asylum that thinks he’s Columbus, and says he hasn’t 
discovered America yet. 

TEACHER—Yes, but that poor man is a lunatic, and, 
not enjoying the use of his reason, cannot be regarded as 
a sensible person. It is only what all sensible persons 
believe that we can consider true. Now, the catechism 
says a mystery is a truth which we cannot fully under- 
stand. What does that mean? 

PETER—It means that we can't see through it. 

TEACHER—Well, tell me something that you can’t 
see through. 

PETER—I don’t understand how the trolley makes 
the electric cars go. 

TEACHER—But you believe that the electric power 
does make the cars move? 

PETER—Yes, teacher, I know it does, because I see 
them move. 

TEACHER—Very well; but suppose you had never 
seen an electric car, and suppose that your father and 
mother and several others persons whom you know would 
tell you the truth, were to tell you that electric cars 
moved: would you believe them? 

PETER—Yes, teacher. 

TEACHER—Why? 

PETER—Because my father and mothér know more 
than I do. 

TEACHER—Well, it’s just the same with the mys- 
teries of religion. We don’t fully understand them, but 
we know that they are truths, because God, who knows 
all things, tells us that they are. What would you think, 
Willie, of a boy who wouldn’t believe there is such a place 
as Rome because he never saw it? 

WILLIE—I’d think he’s a fool. 

TEACHER—Well, there are some men just as foolish; 
they say there is no such place as heaven just because 


they have never seen it. You remember that problem in 
arithmetic that none of you could solve this morning? 
You couldn’t get the answer, but didn’t you all believe 
there was a way to get the answer? 

HARRY—Yes, teacher, because you told us there was 
a way to do it. 

TEACHER—And do you know how to get the answer 
now? 

HARRY—Yes, teacher, because you showed us. 

TEACHER—In the same way, we can’t fully under- 
stand the truths of religion, until God reveals them to us, 
until, I might say, He shows us the answer. But we must 
always believe that there is an answer. 

THOMAS—But can’t we get the answer before God 
shows us how? 

TEACHER—That question reminds me of a story 
about one of the saints. Saint Augustine, who was a very 
learned man, was wondering, just like Thomas here, if we 
couldn’t understand the truths of religion before God re- 
veals them to us. He was thinking about the mystery of 
the Holy Trinity. What is that mystery? 

JAMES—The Holy’ Trinity is one God in three divine 
persons. 

TEACHER—Can you fully understand how the three 
divine persons are one God? Well, neither could Saint 
Augustine. But he was trying to understand it. One day 
he was walking along the seashore thinking and thinking, 
trying to see how it is that the three divine persons are 
one God. As he came along he noticed a little boy play- 
ing with a spoon in the sand. The saint was a kind man, 
so he stopped and asked the boy what he was playing. The 
boy showed him a little hole he had dug in the sand. 
“Now,” said the little boy, “I am going to take all the 
water out there in the ocean and carry it in my spoon and 
empty it all in this hole.” You may be sure the saint 
smiled at the idea, just as you are doing now. “Why,” he 
said kindly, “how can you put.all the water in the great 
ocean into that little hole? You can’t do that, my child.” 
“Well, then,” said the child, “how can you put the great 
truth of the Holy Trinity into your little mind? How can 
you fully understand what God alone knows?” With that 
the child vanished, the legend tells us, and then Saint 
Augustine knew that it was an angel sent by God to show 
him the folly of trying to know fully the great mystery of 
the Trinity. 

But there is the bell. What are the fruits of today’s 
lesson? 

HAROLD—To learn our catechism well, so that we 
may know what God wants us to know. 

WILLIE—To believe what God tells us, even when we 
can’t understand it. 

TEACHER—Yes, and to wait patiently until God calls 
us to Himself, when we shall know all that is to be known 
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The origin of the two little parallel lines as a sign of 
equality in algebra is thus quaintly given by an old writer. 
“To avoid the tedious repetition of the words ‘is equalle 
to,’ I will sette, as I do often in work use, a pair of 
parallel lines of one length, because no 2 thynges can be 
more equalle.” 


The Cosmopolitan Club is one of the most unique and 
interesting organizations in Michigan university. From 
the roster of the club the number of men representing 
various countries are as follows: Japan, 3; Germany, 5; 
Philippines, 4/ United States, 5; Canada, 3; Armenia, 4; 
Poland, 2; India, 3; Russia, 4; Porto Rico, 3; France, 2: 
Peru, Mexico, Chili, China, Norway, Austria, Turkey and 
Greece are each represented by one member. 
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Drawing and Construction 


Work 


DRAWING LESSONS FOR JANUARY 


Miss M. Emma Roserts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


It is not by paying for them but by understanding 
them that we kecome the real possessors of works of 
art and of the enjoyment they give.—Ruskin. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


The memories of the Christmas good times are very 
vivid: just now ard some of the most interesting work 
of the year may be obtained from the attempt to put 
upon paper these memory pictures. 

Talk to the children of vacation and what they did. 


Did they see Santa Claus-anywhere, or a Christmas 
tree? Let them try to tell the story with charcoal on 
6x9 manila. In developing the subject of the picture- 
making remember that but one thought should be ex- 
pressed in each picture. Santa Claus may appear with 
his pack at the tree, or before the fireplace, or in the 
home surroundings of each artist. Try for a few ob- 
jects of a good size, and with some feeling for relative 
proportion rather than a great many things scattered 
all over the paper. Of course the results will be crude 
and childish, as they should be, and correctness of draw- 
ing should not be insisted’ upon to the extent of ham- 
pering the freedom of expression. In a second lesson 
try the same subject, or a variation, in color. Do not 
attempt a background of any kind. For the younger 
children the tree with a few decorations will be enough 
for che picture, or Santa Claus with his pack. The tree 
may be painted on dampened paper and the decorations 
“dropped in”—that is, painted before the tree is quite 
dry. After the pictures are finished show the children 
pages 38 and 39 of the Prang first grade book, and any 
other good pictures of the same subject. 

Where did the Christmas tree grow? Can we make 
another picture of it as it grew out of doors? The land- 
scape must be painted first—blue sky and distant trees, 
with snow-covered ground, for a daytime picture, or a 
sunset sky and grayed foreground for evening. There 
1S a pretty picture on page 10 of Prang’s book No. 2. 
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Show it to the children after their picture is finished. 
Ask the children to bring to school some of their 
Christmas toys. Choose the bright-colored ones and 
paint from them. A complicated toy, such as a ship or 
engine or horse and cart, should be presented alone, 
but a bright-colored ball may be grouped with a tin 
horn, etc. A very large and interesting object may serve 
for the whole room if well placed on the teacher’s desk, 
but it is usually best to provide several arrangements. 
Give one lesson from “jack in the box” if.you can get 
several. Make this a “seeing lesson” for the drawing 
of the -box especially. If it is placed on the board facing 
directly down the aisle each child will see two faces of 
the cube. See if they will notice the slant lines, and tell 
from which side of the aisle each one sees it. Use 
charcoal or color as teacher prefers. 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


There is no duty so much underrated as the duty of 
being happy. By being happy we sow anonymous bless- 
ings upon the whole world, which remain unknown even 
to ourselves, or, when they are disclosed, surprise no- 
body so much as the benefactor.—Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 


Many of the lessons planned for the primary, grades 
can be used to advantage in the fourth grade also. LIllus- 
trative work should be encouraged in every way. “Win- 
ter Sports” is a subject rendered with enthusiasm. Use 
ink or charcoal gray for painting the winter landscape 
and try to have the figures in action a good size for 
the picture. 

The perspective taught in the fourth grade should be 
in the nature of seeing lessons from still life objects— 
teaching the terms “foreshortened, converging, ellipse,” 
etc., by using them in conversation rather than in defi- 
nite rules. 

In fifth grades teach the perspective of a circle, using 
the wooden cylinders, tumblers and other objects with 
circular tops or bases. Make as many applications of 
the principle as possible within doors and out. 

Teach the children that the level of the eye means 
the same as the horizon line. They have learned that 
the top of the cylinder held above the eye will appear 
as an upward curve. Can they draw a cylindrical tower, 
and place the level of the eye, or horizon line, the ob- 
server supposed to be standing on the ground? 

In sixth grade develop the subject as follows: Ask 
the class to draw a book held on the hand, elbow on 
desk, binding horizontal. In this position neither end 
will be seen. Read Prang book 4, pp. 58-64. Note 
especially p. 62. Can the class apply this to a sketch of 
a railroad track, showing telegraph poles on one side? 
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Dictate, observe standing in the middle of the track on 
the ground, draw rails and one row of poles. z 
Give one lesson from large cubical boxes; bonnet 
boxes will do. Place one in front of every other aisle 
and ask the children to draw it from an angle of 45 de- 
grees. To see the box in this position it will be neces- 
sary to look at it from the middle of the aisle, hence the 


drawing must be made from a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples involved rather than constant observation. 
Points to be developed: MHorizontal retreating lines 
below the level of the eye seem to slant upward. Paral- 
lel retreating lines appear to converge; if prolonged they 
appear to meet on the horizon. Vertical lines in the 
object are always vertical in the drawing. 
Make application by asking for a four-story square 


building seen cornerwise, observer standing on the 
ground. 


GRAMMAR GRADES 


“Then take this honey for the bitterest cup: 

There is no failure save in giving up; 

No real fall so long as one still tries; ; 

For seeming setbacks make the strong man wise. 

There’s no defeat, in truth save from within; 

Unless you’re beaten there you’re bound to win.” 

Review the principles taught in the fifth and sixth 

grades and see whether they have been really mastered. 
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It is remarkable how many classes can repeat rules cor- 
rectly and fail utterly in the application. 

Use the hand models, tumblers, jars or crocks, to il- 
lustrate the principles as applied to a circle; books and 
hoxes or cubes to illustrate the straight line perspec- 
tive. Write or dictate one rule at a time, and ask the 
pupils to draw an illustration of it. This will be a test 
as to whether they can really apply what they learned. 
Apply the perspective rules in landscape. There are 


i 


hes 


no new principles involved. Dictate the following prob- 
lems: 

1. Draw in charcoal outline a picture showing a hori- 
zon line, a roadway disappearing in the distance obliquely 
and two or three trees at different distances. 

2. Stand in the middle of the street and draw in out- 
line two rows of buildings on either side of the street. 
for convenience the buildings may be imagined all of 


the same height. In both sketches the artist is sup- 
posed to be standing on level ground. 

3. Draw the inside corner of a room, placing a door, 
a window or a picture. 

Many interesting studies may be made in the hall- 
ways of the school buildings. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 
Epwarp F. Worst, Principal Yale Practice School, 
Chicago Normal. 
Folding Exercises for First Grade 
Figures 37 and 38 show simple foldings which may be 
made of colored paper. 

Fold square into sixteen small ones as in previous 
exercises. 

Fold points, 1, 2, 3 and 4 to center A, and crease well. 
This forms four triangles. 

‘(Cut away triangle 2 and along one side of the triangle 
formed by cutting away 2. 

Slip this free-edged triangle under the one next to it 
and paste. 
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This forms exercise 37. 

In ~<ercise 38 cut away small square from each 
triangle that hamgs over side. 

Figures 39 and 40 show simple folding exercises which 
may be used for letter cases. 

In choosing exercises for little folks great care should 
be taken to select such work that is not beyond the 


child. So often the work is too difficult and the teacher 
is called upon to do the greater part of it. And yet we 
try to make ourselves think that the pupils are doing 


the work. 
In exercise 39 take a Square of any size. [Told diag- 
onals. See Fig. 39. 


Fold a, b, c and d to center E. 

Unfold a and b. Cut along creases. 

Lace c and d together as shown in drawing. 

In exercise 40 fold a, b, and c to center E. See Fig 39. 
Lace edges that meet as shown in drawing 40. 

Suggestive Second Grade Problems 

Figure 41 shows drawing for a triangular candy box. 
This exercise may be made of a three-ply bristol board. 

Draw a seven-inch square. 

Lines are drawn within the square one inch from each 
of the four edges. (See dotted lines.) 
In the back right and front left corners, continuous 


lines are drawn three quarters of an inch from the 
inner edges of the squares found in these corners. 
See Fig. 41, 

Draw dotted diagonals as shown in Fig. 41. 

It must be remembered that all dotted lines are to 
be scored and all continuous lines are to be cut. 

Figure 42 shows a drawing for a cindy basket. This 
exercise as in the previous one may be made of three- 
ply bristol board. 

Draw a rectangle 5% in. x 4% in. 

Draw lines within the rectangle 134 inches aan each 
of the four edges. 
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In all boxes and baskets previously made the peri- 
meter of the top was the same as that of the bottom. 

By drawing lines within the squares found in each 
corner as shown in Fig. 42, the perimeter of the top 


‘ becomes larger than that of the bottom. Cut a strip 


of paper 12 in. x % in. and paste around top. Begin to 
paste strip at middle of side or end. By doing this 
the seam does not come at the corner. 

Third Grade 

Stamp Holder 

Exercise 43 may be made from paper 4% in. square. 
A light quality of leather may be very successfully used. 

From center of paper construct a 2% in. circle. In- 
scribe hexagon. (To inscribe a hexagon, first bisect the 
circumference of the circle horizontally. By using the 
circle-maker, and with a distance equal to the radius, 
place pin at points of bisection and draw arcs cutting 
the circumference above and below these points.) 

With radius equal to twice the perpendicular, between 
center and side ab, or any side (in this size % in.), con- 
struct a second circle. Extend sides of hexagon to cir- 
cumference of lange circle as shown in drawing. Crease 


on straight lines, always keeping one piece folded while 

* next crease is being made. 
This folding turns flaps in; 

spread crease out flat after all creasing is done and turn 


to have them turn out, 


outside in. ‘Decorate each flap in conventional design. 
Larger case may be made from paper 5% inches square. 
Radius of inner circle 11%4 inches. 


SENSE TRAINING EXERCISES AND 
GAMES FOR FIRST AND 
SECOND GRADES 
ANNE S,. SATTERLEE, Spencer School, Chicago. 


Hearing 
Have the children form a ring. Blindfold one child 
and place in middle of ring. One of the children says, 
“Who am I?” and the one in the center guesses his or 
her name. 


Have a row of children wearing soldier caps of red, 
orange, yellow, green, ‘blue and violet stand in front of 
class and the children in the seats close their eyes and 
those with the caps say in turn, “Good afternoon,” call- 
ing different children by name, and the child thus . 
dressed will answer, “Good afternoon, John Red,” 

whatever his or her name or color of cap may be. 


3. 

The children close their eyes and the teacher rings. 
three bells of different sizes and children then tell the 
order in which they are rung. 

4, 

The children close their eyes and the teacher rolls 
hard and soft rubber balls and a sphere. The children 
then guess which one was rolled. 

5. 

Three children walk across the room in turn while 
the rest close their eyes and then guess which child 
walked. 
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THE TEACHING OF PHONICS 


Fiora Evmer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


At what age should this teaching begin? I would say 
at once, as soon as the child enters the connecting class 
simultaneous with his first steps in reading. I always 
teach reading to the little ones by the word method 
principally, but I use the other methods whenever it 
seems practicable. Therefore phonics has always been 
one of my strongest tools when teaching the child rapid 
recognition of words and clear and correct enunciation. 

One of the first days of school, after we have had 
our reading lesson of words, sentences and pictures, I 
tel} the children that timeworn story, “A Trip to the 
Farm.” This merely to interest them in sounds. 

The children are then told that all letters have certain 
sounds, and this one, b, sounds just as Mamma Dove 
talks when she wants to say baby, but can only say 
“b” (sound of b in boy). I make the initial consonant 
sound my basis. When the children have learned to 
recognize boy, baby, book, I say, “There are hundreds 
of words that begin with ‘b’ (sound of b in boy), and I 
expect every child to think of one.” I have no trouble 
in obtaining one word from each of the fifty or sixty 
pupils. I write the words upon the blackboard as they 
are given, and I expect each child to see that the word 
really and truly begins with “b” (the sound of b in boy), 
for sometimes a mistake is made, tho very rarely. The 
children delight to see the words appear and often 
imagine they have learned all the new words put before 
them. By slow and easy degrees they are thus taught 
to handle the great key with which to unlock the un- 
known. A bright child without any guidance sees simi- 
larity in words; the slower child needs the teacher’s aid. 

Following this lesson on b, proceed in like manner 
with c, then d, f, g, etc. Take only one new sound a 
day. Make the exercise short and brisk. Sometimes 
tell the children to have a list of ten words ready for 
the next day’s lesson beginning with the sound of h. 

After the sound of b has been thus taught never tell 
a child the word big or boy in his reading. If he hesi- 
tates ask him to give the initial sound and thus from 
the very beginning teach him independence. 

Having taught the consonants thru step by step, pro- 
ceed to combine. All the children in the first three rows 
think of two words beginning with bl, the other half 
beginning with br. In much the same manner take ch, 
cl, cr; also dr, fl, fr, gl, gr, pl, pr, sc, sk, sl, sm, 
sn, sp, st, sw, tr, wh. 

Never let these phonic exercises run over ten min- 
utes. To awaken the interest and hold the attention of 
the child the ingenious teacher will find ways and 
means to present each new sound in some attractive 
manner. While I strongly believe in correlation of 
subjects, nevertheless with this phonic work I find it 


most profitable to follow the order of the alphabet, mak- - 


ing the work systematic and consistent. An opportu- 
nity for correlating these sound lessons with the lan- 
guage and reading will present itself every day without 
a special effort on the part of the teacher to that effect. 

As a variation let a child step to the front of the class 
and say: “I am thinking of a word beginning with ‘sl’” 
(giving the sound of sl in slate, pronouncing always, not 
spelling); “who can guess my word?” Never let two 
children take the same initial sound during one lesson, 
to avoid monotony. When they are a little more ad- 
vanced let them learn to write a word beginning with 
bl at home. During the lesson they write their words 
on the blackboard for the other children to pronounce. 
In this manner the children learn a large number of 
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words, and they acquire a confidence and courage which 
are indispensable when fluent reading is desired. 

I have all the words that I expect to teach in reading 
printed on large cards 4x8 inches. Long before they 
have learned all the words I place these cards in the 
chalk bins around the room. I send out five or six of 
the slower children to find a word beginning with c, 
then five or six more until all the c’s have disappeared. 
The next group of children finds words beginning with 
w, etc. This leaves the hard unfamiliar words for the 
brighter children. Before claiming the card the child 
must pronounce the word clearly and distinctly. 

If there is any possibility of a pupil pronouncing the 
word phonetically do not tell him the word. Let him 
say something, no matter how grotesque his mistake. 
Teach him courage. Teach him to try. If he is think- 
ing while he reads and knows the force of sounds he 
has the primary tool to fluent and expressive reading. 

My third step is to take up family words, as we call 
them; words with similar endings, as: Run fun gum nun 
sun shun, cat hat mat rat sat fat that, black sack rack 
Jack tack track crack, call fall hall ball tall small wall, 
and hand sand stand land grand band, nest rest best 
lest test pest vest. 

After the consonants have been thoroly mastered I 
take up the long and short vowels. By this time the 
children are nearly thru the first reader or beginning 
the second. We turn to the list of words either on the 
review pages or in the glossary and go on a hunting 
trip, finding all the words in the reader containing a 
long a, then short a, and so on. 

The glossary given with Harper’s readers is very prof- 
itable for this purpose. After two or three weeks the 
children are acquainted with the pronunciation of every 
new word in the book, and no special time needs to be 
devoted to word drill before the reading lesson. Oc- 
casionally when the child fails to get the proper pro- 
nunciation a word from the teacher, as “short o” or 
“hard g,” will give the child the key to correct his mis- 
take. Sometimes when many in the class have failed 
with a certain word tell the entire class to turn to the 
glossary and from the markings given get f2r them- 
selves the proper pronunciation. Thus you wil! from 
the beginning teach the children to rely on themselves 
and use the dictionary understandingly. 


COMMENT 


(The following comment on the foregoing is written 
by O. C. Blackmer, who some years ago was superin- 
tendent of schools in East Rockford, I1l.—Editor.) 

This article of Miss Elmer is very suggestive and is 
worthy of special consideration. It is in the line with 
the alphabetic, cumulative method of teaching reading, 
which is the normal, logical, psychologic method. 

Letters were invented to represent individual sounds, 
and the underlying principle of alphabetic writing was, 
one letter for a sound, one sound for a letter. This 
phonetic principle runs thru all the alphabetic languages. 
The early languages, such as the Sanscrit, the Greek, 
the Latin and some of the modern languages, as Italian 
and Spanish, are very nearly phonetic. For various 
reasons written English is very un-phonetic. And yet 
in the English race there is a logical, latent sense that 
each letter does or should represent one sound only. 
Hense, the true, phonetic, alphabetic spelling of young 
children, which, according to present usage, is called 
bad spelling. The children ‘have an innate idea that letters 
are “the great key to unlock the unknown” new words 
which occur in their reading. And the children are 
right. They should be early taught that letters have 
individual sounds and that the blending of these sounds 
makes words. 

This alphabetic method of teaching reading can be 
carried out, to some extent, concurrently with the word- 
method, as Miss Elmer has shown, tho some have found 
that a few months of pure phonetic instruction is a more 
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rapid and thoro way to advance pupils in the task of 
reading our irregularly spelled language. 

But in carrying on both methods together, why not 
introduce some of the vowel elements before taking 
all the consonants and their combinations? 

And again, why not first take some of the easily-made, 
continuent consonants, and liquids, as, s, f, sh, ], m, n, r, 
instead of the more difficult explodents, as, b, d, etc.? 

In beginning this alphabetic instruction, remember 
that letters have names and sounds, and that both can be 
taught together without confusion. In the case of 
vowels, the names and sounds are the same. 


In the following example of the alphabetic method of 
teaching, it will be convenient to represent the names 
of consonants by the simple signs, as, s, b, m, or by 
spelling them, as ees, bee, em. The sounds or elements 
may be easily shown by prefixing an apostrophe, thus, 
’s,’b,’m. The prolongation of a sound may be indicated 


by a dash, thus, ’s 


Example:—Pronounce the letter s (ess) to the class 
by ity name, prolonging the hissing terminal, ’s——, so as 
to bnng out distinctly its sound or element. Distinguish 
between tke name, ess, and the sound, ’s. Have all the 
children pronounce the name and the sound. 


Next make the letter s, on the blackboard, and have 
the children copy it at their seats. Fix the idea that the 
sign, s, represents to the eye the sound, ’s, which the 
children utter wity their organs of speech. 

When this is doue, give the class the vowel element 
represented by the words see, me. Pronounce the sound 
clearly and emphatically, with no drawling, neutral 
sound at the end, making. a kind of diphthong of it. 
Fix this sound, with its two signs, ee, e, in the minds of 
the children, as you did with s. 

You are now ready for a new step-—the blending of 
these two sounds to make a word. 


Print the signs s and ee on the blackboard, a short 
distance apart. Then print them again, just below the 
others but nearer together. Finally, print the signs 
the visualizing of the word, see. 


s ee 


see 

The process of blending is easy and need not be given 
in detail. The result is the learning of two sounds and 
the visualizing of the word, see. 

Next introduce the consonant m, and form a new 
word, me. Then the child can join the word see and 
me, and make the imperative sentence, see me. This is 
reading tho the sentence is short. By introducing the a 
(ah) sound as in father, you can make the words ma and 
mama; and the addition of the letter p will give pa 
and papa. With these words many sentences can be 
made: see me, mama; see me, papa; papa, see me; mama, 
see papa, etc. Olther letters follow till all the consonant 
and vowel sounds are thoroly learned. The names and 
sounds of the letters; the building up and visualizing of 
words; the construction of sentences: reading; can all 
be carried on together. The cumulative effect of this 
method is remarkable. 


STORIES FOR PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
EDITH M. PHEASBY, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Blind Man and the Lame Man 

A blind man went out for a walk one day. He met a 
lame man. He said to the lame man, “Will you help 
me, please?” 

“Help you!” said the lame man. “Why, don’t you 
know that I am lame? You look as if you could get 
along without help.” 

“I look so,” said the blind man, “but I can not, for I 
am blind.” 

“Then we should help each other,” said the lame man. 
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‘If you will let me get on your back we could get along 
very well. You could carry me and I could see for 
both of us.” 

“Good,” said the blind man; “that’s a fine way.” So 
they went on with the lame man upon the blind man’s’ 
back. 


The Frog Who Wished to Be as Big as the Ox 

An ox was eating grass in the meadow. Some little 
frogs were playing near by. The ox did not see them. 
He stepped upon one poor little frog and killed it. 

All the other little frogs ran away and told their 
mother what had happened. “Oh, mother,” they cried, 
“a great big animal killed little brother.” 

“Was the animal as big as this?” asked the mother 
frog, puffing herself out. 

“Oh, much bigger than that,” said the little frogs. 

“Well, as big as this then,” puffing herself out still 
more. 

“Oh, no,” said the litte ones,” you never can be as 
large as that animal.” 

“Yes I can,” said the Mother Frog, puffing and blow- 
ing with all her might. The silly old frog puffed and 
blew and puffed and blew until she burst. 

The Goose That Laid the Golden Eggs 

There was an old woman who lived in the country. 
She was very poor. All she had in the world was just 
one goose. 

One day this goose laid an egg. It was of solid gold. 
The old woman sold the egg. Then she had plenty of 
money with which to buy food and pay her rent. 

Every morning the goose laid the golden egg. Soon 
the old woman began to grow rich. But she was not 
satisfied. She wished the goose would lay two eggs 
instead of one. She thought one egg was not enough. 

One day she was very angry because the poor goose 
had laid only one ‘egg. She thought she would kill 
the goose and find all the gold inside. So the goose 
was killed, but the old woman found that it was just 
like any other goose. 

Then she was very sorry to think she had “killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs.” 


STORIES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

There was 6nce a bright iittle boy named Abe. He 
liked to go to schools but as his parents were very poor, 
he could not go often. 

Every evening he wrote his: lessons. His only light 
was from the fire. Poor little Abe had neither pencil 
nor paper, so he wrote upon the coal shovel with a piece 
of charcoal. 

This little boy grew to be a great man. He became 
the president of our country. His name was Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Abe’s Nickname 

As Abe grew up he had to work very hard. He worked 
early and late. He split rails for fences and hoed corn 
for the farmers. 

He was always willing and obliging. He never did a 
mean nor dishonest thing. He was often called “Honest 
Abe” by his boy friends. 

How Abe Bought His First Book 

Abe liked to read very much. Often in the evenings 
he would lie on the floor and read by the fire-light. 

This poor little boy only had three books. He read 
them over and over. Qne day, a gentleman who felt 
very sorry for him, loaned him another book. It was a 
story about George Washington. 

That evening Abe read part of the new book. Then 
he put it away very carefully in the closet. Soon a heavy 
rain storm came. The rain beat thru the closet-wall and 
the book was ruined. 

Poor Abe felt very sorry. He ran to tell his friend. 
The man was very angry. He said, “You must either 
pay 75 cents. for that book or work three days in my 
field.” 

As Abe had no money he had to work the three days 
instead. 
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INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY—IV. 


Amos W. Farnuam, Oswego, N. Y., State Normal and 
Training School. 


THE PLATA VALLEY: 

(Note.—This*series of lessons was begun in the Sep- 
tember number of The School Century. The intro- 
ductory paragraph of the first lesson, also of each of the 
lessons found in the October and December numbers 
of this magazine, should be read to make clear the aim 
of these lessons, and their place in the course of school 
geography.) 

Introduction to Region Thru Study of Leather 

Teacher presents pieces of tanned leather of different 
size, weight, and color: cow hide, calf skin, sheep skin, 
goat skin, horse hide; oak tanned, hemlock tanned, col- 
ored and uncolored. : 

Samples of different kinds of leather may be borrowed 
from a shoe-maker or a harness-maker. These men 
will give all necessary information regarding the uses 
and wearing qualities of the different kinds of leather. 

Pupils handle specimens freely, state what they are, 
that they vary in weight and color. Pupils name all 
articles seen in school-room made of leather; shoes, 
belts, lunch-boxes, hand-bags, book covers (the dic- 
tionary and other reference books), book straps, hat 
bands, forepieces and sweat leathers being the most 
conspicuous. 

Pupils decide what speciments the leather found in 
each article is nearest like. 

Other leather articles presented: gloves, mittens, 
spectacle-cases, card-cases, pocket-books, fountain-pen 
holders, souvenir postal cards and chamois skins (which 
are but seldom chamois skins). Pupils led to state that 
leather is the prepared skin or hide of certain animals. 
The process necessary to convert skins and hides into 
usable leather is called tanning. Great quantities of oak 
bark and hemlock bark are used fot this purpose. 

(Note.—The details of tanning do not enter into 
geography, and therefore should not be taught here. 
The technique of an industry is not legitimate 
geography.) 

Call attention to the fact that every person we meet 
wears shoes made of leather; that all the people we 
meet are but a very small number of the many millions 
who wear leather shoes. Again, leather is needed for 
the service we get from: horses—harnesses and saddles— 
and horses are used thruout the civilized world. Many 
spring wagons are partially made of leather. At every 
railroad station are seen piles of trunks and traveling 
bags. We have chairs and sofas in our houses uphol- 
stered with leather. Much leather of excellent quality 
is used for machine belting. Many car-loads of leather 
are used annually, and many thousands of men, women 
and children are constantly employed in the manufacture 
of leather goods. But the most extensive use of leather 
is for the manufacture of boots and shoes. 

How many millions of animals must be slaughtered 
every year to furnish skins for so much leather? Where 
are sO. many animals found? 

It is probable that neat cattle furnish the bulk of the 
leather used, for their flesh furnishes the bulk of the 
meats used by Americans and Europeans, and the skins 
of all neat cattle killed for food are converted into 
leather. Again, leather made from the skins of neat 


cattle is most durable, and is, therefore, made into the 
largest number of most useful articles. 
Location and Description 
One place where many millions of neat cattle are found 
is the Plata Valley. ‘Children note the pronunciation and 
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spelling of the name. Teacher locates the Plata Valley 
on the large globe before the class, taking care that the 
globe is in true position, i. e., its north pole pointing 
due north. Pupils locate on individual globes, their 
globes being placed by them in the same position as the 
large globe is placed. 


| 


IN THE PLATA VALLEY 


(From Tarr and MecMurry’s “Complete Geography,” by 
permission.) 


The Plata Valley (or La Plata Valley) is the low land 
bordering each side of the Parana-Plata River, the 
greatest stretch of low land being on the west; side. 
Teacher shows picture. 

Pupils trace with care the course of the river. Teacher 
consults a good physical map of South America to de- 
termine the extent of low land. (See physical map of 
South America in Lesson III. School Century for De- 
cember). Lead pupils to see that a comparatively narrow 
water-parting divides the Plata Valley from the Amazon 
Valley (which was considered in lesson III). 

Comparison with Amazon Valley 

In what direction from the Amazon Valley is the 
Plata Valley? In what direction from our home is the 
Plata Valley? Pupils look, point, and walk toward the 
Plata Valley. Which is farther from our home, the 
Plata Valley or the Amazon Valley? Which valley is the 
smaller? In what direction is the Plata Valley longer? 
In what direction is the Amazon Valley longer? What 
river crosses the Amazon Valley? What river crosses 
the Plata Valley? How does the Parana-Plata River 
compare with the Amazon in length? (The Parana- 
Plata River is 2,580 miles long; the Amazon is 3,300 
miles long.) Compare each with the Yukon (2,000 miles 
long). 

Climate 

You have learned that the Amazon Valley is a region 
of great heat and heavy rainfall, and consequently sup- 
ports great forests. The Plata Valley has summer 
weather about like our summer weather (in Oswego), 
but its winter weather does not reach freezing. (The 
Plata Valley has its summer during our winter, and its 
winter during our summer.) The prevailing winds of 
the Plata Valley are from the northwest. Coming from 
the Pacific Ocean they leave much of their moisture on 
the west side of the Andes Mountains, hence have little 
to give to the Plata Valley—not enough for forest 
growth, but enough for grass, which covers the greater 
part of the great level valley. 

You might suppose that the Plata Valley would be 


‘ warmer than the Amazon Valley, because it is farther 


south, but it is not. The Amazon Valley is a part of the 
warmest region of the world. Continuing in a southern 
direction from the Amazon Valley, the climate grows 
cooler and cooler until a region is found in the far south 
as cold as Alaska in the far north. 
Products and Manufactures 

The great low level, grassy plains of the Plata Valley, 
having mild weather the year round, furnish constant 
pasture for 75,000,000 sheep and 25,000,000 neat cattle. 
You cannot understand these large numbers. But if 
these animals were equally distributed among the people 
of Oswego, every man, woman and child would each 
have no fewer than 3,000 sheep and 1,000 neat cattle. 


Geography and Histor 
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Sheep and neat cattle were formerly raised almost 
entirely for wool, hides and tallow (until 1882). The 
flesh was thrown away. And a large amount of flesh 
is still thrown away, for in the Plata Valley about 750,000 
tons are produced annually above what can be consumed. 
Say that Oswego contains 25,000 inhabitants. Say that 
each inhabitant consumes one pound of meat daily. Then 
750,000 tons of meat would supply them 164 years! 

Great quantities of beef are jerked (dried) in factories 
situated on the banks of the Parana-Plata River. Vessels 
load with jerked beef at the wharves of the factories 
and take it direct to Brazil, Cuba and other distributing 
points. 

More than 1,000 neat cattle a day during the summer 
months are disposed of in the manufacture of Liebeg’s 
Beef Extract, which finds a market all over the world. 
The fectories are in the Plata Valley. The Liebig com- 
pany exports tongues, canned meats, beef extracts and 
other products to the value of $15,000,000 a year. 

The teacher shows class a package of Liebig’s Beef 
Extract, and gives price per package. Pupils name its 
uses. 

Great factories have been built for freezing mutton 
and beef so that it may be carried across the hot belt 
to London and other European markets. Frozen mutton 
is by far the largest branch of the meat industry. About 
200,000 dressed sheep, are exported every month in re- 
frigerated chambers of ocean ships. The largest frozen- 
meat plant in the world is at Buenos Aires. 


Buenos Aires 


Teacher and pupils locate Buenos Aires on globes. 
Buenos Aires is the largest city of South America 
(821,300), and considerably larger than St. Louis (575,- 
250), where the great Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
was held in 1904. 

Neat cattle and sheep are transferred from large yards 
in Buenos Aires to steamships, where they are placed 
in open pens on deck, the weather being too hot across 
the hot belt to confine them in closed pens. About 
150,000 neat cattle and 500,000 sheep are sent alive to 
Europe every year. 

Tons of meats are canned in large canning factories 
of Buenos Aires. 

(More sheep are found in the Plata Valley than in any 
other region except Australia; and more neat cattle than 
anywhere else except in our own country and in Russia.) 

The United States is the leading country of the world 
in the manufacture of leather, both in quantity and 
quality of its product. We need more hides than can 
be obtained from our meat-packing industry, and the 
lack is supplied almost entirely from the Plata Valley. 
In exchange we send them iron and steel goods, farming 
machinery, kerosene oil and clothing. 

(In 1900 we bought of them almost $7,000,000 worth 
of raw material [hides and wool largely], and sold them 
nearly $13,500,000 of manufactured products.) 

Routes of Transportation 


Trace on globes the ocean routes from Buenos Aires 
to New York. 


It is often the case that our ships do not make up 
full cargoes for their return trip from Buenos Aires. 
When they do not, some of them put into the harbor of 
Para and there complete their cargoes with crude rubber. 

Trace route from Buenos Aires to New York, making 
a stop at Para for crude rubber. 

Review 

Review the different ways in which the great herds of 
neat cattle and the greater flocks of sheep of the Plata 
Valley are disposed of. Teacher helps class to make a 
blackboard tabular review. Pupils write a summary 
following the tabular review. 

State all reasons that make it possible in the Plata 
Valley to carry on grazing to such an extent. 
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Teach:the plant life of the Plata Valley: Cotton, sugar- 
cane, coffee, tobacco, cactus and palm, in the warmer 
northern portions; in the more temperate part, wheat, 
corn, barley, oats, flax, alfalfa, apple, peach and grape. 
Which of these plants have you learned grow in the 
Amazon Valley? Which in Mexico? Which in the 
country adjoining Oswego? 

Teach the animal life of the Plata Valley. Horses, 
neat cattle, sheep and a few species of armadilloes. In 
treeless countries there are comparatively few animals. 
Bordering the great grassy plains are forests in which are 
found the jaguar and tapir. 

Show pictures of armadillo, jaguar and tapir. 

Where else have you learned that the jaguar lives? 
What domestic animal of ours is the jaguar like? Which 
of these Plata Valley animals do we have about us? 


Teach the Human Life of the Plata Valley 


There are native Indians here in a low state of civiliza- 
tion, but they are outnumbered many times by people of 
the white race who have come from Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Switzer- 
land and the United States. These foreigners have 
brought with them the civilization of their own coun- 
tries, hence the Plata Valley is more advanced in civili- 
zation and has more white people of pure blood than 
any other portion of South America. What has induced 
them to come here? The great level, treeless plains are 
very favorable for railroad building. The most of these 


HUTS OF THE HERDSMEN IN THE PLATA 
VALLEY 


(From Tarr & McMurry’s “Complete Geography,” by 
permission. ) 


railroads have been developed on the plans of our own 
railroads. About 12,000 miles are in actual operation 
today. In a single line they would reach about half 
around the world. These roads make travel and trans- 
portation easy and expeditious, and bring the whole 
valley into communication with the outside world. 

Its climate and fertile soil are favorable for grain 
growing and stock raising. If we should go to Buenos 
Aires we should find electric cars, electric lights, the 
telephone and telegraph, well-kept streets, many fine 
residences, graded schools, churches, banks, hotels and 
all kinds of trades. We should not realize in this thoroly 
modern city that we were thousands of miles from our 
home. 

Show picture of herdsman’s hut. Of what is it built? 
Why is it built to furnish greater protection than is the 
hut of the Amazonian Indian or the hut of the Mexican 
farmer or herder? 

Pupils make drawings of the herdsman’s hut in the 
Plata Valley, also of the Plata Valley as shown in pic- 
ture, not attempting to draw the figures. 

A map of the Plata Valley sketched from globes by 
pupils. Sketch the Parana-Plata River with its trib- 
utaries. Locate Buenos Aires. Pupils use their maps 
and drawings to illustrate their written reproductions. 

Summary of Plata Valley in lecture-room with lan- 
tern slides. 


: 
| 
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The Course of Study 


A COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY FOR 
THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Superintendent Jonn A, Lona, Joliet, Ill. 


If we apply our psychological principles to the subject 
matter of the course of study in history for the inter- 
mediate grades, we have the following criteria for selec- 
tion: First, the dominant note of the course should be 
the industrial; and secondly, it should assist the child 
in his growth in power to hold his ideas arid desires in, 
mind until he can work up to them and realize them in 
aconcrete way. The history should follow this same line 
of development, taking first those conditions of life in 
which desire and satisfaction are most closely together 
and show how man has found the means of satisfying 
his needs in the most simple ways, and then passing 
on to situations where man looks more to the future; 
stores up more food and raiment for the winter or the 
drought that is to come; projects his imagery more and 
develops skill in its realization. 

Now, the people who live most completely from hand 
to mouth are the hunters, not Indians necessarily, but 
those who live by hunting. Of course there are many 
grades of hunting peoples, and other occupations have 
gotten mixed with this method of getting a living, but 
the true hunter simply takes what nature provides, de- 
stroys it for further productiveness, satisfies his appetite 
upon it, and seeks no further until this source of supply 
has been exhausted. He is unable to see that he is 
likely to be hungry next week also and that it would be 
well to make some provision against that. His weapons 
are the simplest, his materials for clothing and shelter 
come directly from the hand of nature, his life is in its 
lowest terms. Hlis struggle with nature is direct. But 
some skill he must have, some ingenuity he always 
shows, and the child who is himself just beginning to 
realize that he can hold out desired ends as things to 
be sought, will follow this simple man with keen in- 
sight and much profit. Of course, those who hunt for 
nature’s vegetable food and those who entrap the fish 
of the streams or the fowls of the air, are hunters, just 
as truly as those who pursue and destroy the animal 
life on the land. 

The first decided step toward the preservation of 
source of supply of both food and shelter materials was 
taken by shepherd peoples. These people discoverd that 
it was better to make friends with certain animals, to 
care for them, protect them, and thus have constantly on 
hand a source of supply for food and shelter. Of course, 
that meant that, so far as possible, they were to get 
these materials from the animal without destroying the 
animal. So milk becomes an important article of diet, 
milk and its products, instead of so much meat; and the 
wool and hair of the animal are woven into fabrics for 
clothing and shelter. So, you see, the desires of man are 
being projected farther from the present and an entire 
new line of industries is being developed in order to 
bring about this more continuous and more certain satis- 
faction of these desires. 

Always remember that the child is passing thru this 
same process, of learning to look more to the future 
and of finding the means of reaching the future thru the 
present. Of course, stories bearing upon these different 
forms of life are always helpful. Stories of Danie\ 


Boone, Kit Carson, etc.; stories of Abraham, Jacob, 
Joseph and David; stories of life on the Alps, etc. Chil- 
dren will see the method of the life better without the 
story, but after getting the idea, the story illuminates it 
and it helps them to understand the story. 

The third great phase of life is reached when .man 
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takes up agriculture as a means of meeting the wants of 
life. When one plants a seed in the ground, he prac- 
tically lets go of that seed as a source of food supply. 
That seed must die in order that others may grow from 
it. Thus you see man has learned to put present grat- 
ification rather far from him and call upon the hidden 
forces of nature to help him find the way to a constant 
source of supply. Psychologically, the simplest forms 
of agriculture are far in advance of the life of the hunter, 
and the child should have worked over the other stages 
before he comes to this one. 


Here, again, you have developed an entirely new set of 
tools and implements and a new source of supply found. 
Man’s food has become largely vegetable, his clothing 
is woven of vegetable fibers, and his shelter is mostly 
taken from the trees of the forest. He has made the 
animal a burden-bearer, and has called upon the wind 
and falling water to help him do his work. He has 
made long strides toward what we call civilization. On 
the story side, this field is not so rich as the others, but 
there’is a good deal of literature in which the agricultural 
phase is made prominent. The story of the Trojan war 
is full cf a great many interests. At this time, the 
Greek people consisted of a number of pastoral tribes 
which had been compelled to settle down and take up 
agriculture. Their life was therefore a mingled agri- 
cultural and pastoral one, with the elements of piracy 
and war added to give it zest and interest. The life 
of the early Germans furnishes good examples as dioes 
also some pioneer life in our own country. 


A form of life which is mixed but dominantly agri- 
cultural and which has other elements to enrich it, is 
what is known as the feudal. In this life the castle was 
only a part. It had its life, it is true, and a very pictur- 
esque and interesting life it was, but back behind the 
castle life lay the life of the village. Here were the 
people who made the living for the whole population 
and how they did it, what tools they had to work with 
and what regulations they had to meet will always be an 
interesting chapter in the history of man. The next step 
was the attempt of the larger towns to become inde- 
pendent of the lords and to attempt to regulate their 
affairs in their own way. It will be seen that they 
followed a good many of the feudal customs, but it was 
a break-away from the old order of things and the be- 
ginning of a new order. These moves always took on 
distinctly industrial phases. What the towns wanted 
was industrial advantages for their citizens. 

This enables the child to understand the true life of 
the early American colonies, especially as seen in New 
England, and I should devote the sixth grade to a study 
of the industrial history of the colonies. This will put 
them back behind the institutional history usually found 
in the books, and will enable them to understand it as 
they can do in’ no other way. More than that, it will 
enable them to see all history in its true light. It is 
the record of a people struggling to solve the problem 
of life. In the problem of life the problem of making 
a living is very important. Indeed, institutions are 
formed and systems of government worked out with the 
object of assisting and making more secure this very 


question of the industiral life of the people. 


ENCOURAGE TEACHERS’ INDEPENDENCE 


The following personal letter from a principal is too 
good not to print: 

“God deliver me from a school faculty that will 
swallow every suggestion I give them. Let us have 
teachers that will argue with us, and that will them- 
selves suggest, and when they show us we’re wrong— 
well, we can’t hug ’em, as Emerson advised, because 
that’s against the rules, but we can be glad we have 
the kind of stuff among teachers that we want to cul- 
tivate in pupils.” 

This needs no comment, because it has a deal of good 
sense well expressed.—Journal of Education. 


; 
— 
: 
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School 


Entertainment 


LINCOLN PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Laura R. Situ, Platteville, Wis. . 
(Book rights reserved) 


Song. By the school. (Each child has a small flag.) 


See, the bright flags all are filying 
For a hero that we love; 
Tho our Lincoln now is resting, 
Still the banner floats above. 
9 


So today the children gather 
Lincoln’s dear name to repeat, 
And we all in loving memory 
Bring our wreaths and flowers sweet. 
(Waving flags.) 
Oh dear Lincoln, oh dear Lincoln, 
Here’s the old red, white and blue; 
Oh dear Lincoln, oh dear Lincoln, 
We all wave our flags for you. 
School in concert— 

The flags at half-mast all are flying, 
And we come with flowers sweet, 
Waving high our bonny banner; 

Lincoln’s birthday we will keep 
“Lincoln’s Home.” 


Chorus. 


Reading. 
Recitation. 
Tho from a lowly cabin home 
Our noble hero came, 
We love our honored president; 
With pride we speak his name. 
His birthday we will celebrate. 
For Lincoln’s name we love; 
Then bring the wreaths of evergreen 
And drape the flag above. 
No more the drum-beat he will hear, 
For long he’s been asleep. 
Old Glory, ‘neath your stars and stripes 
His memory we will keep. 
Flag Salute. 
Reading. “Lincoln’s Kindness.’ 
An Exercise with Drums. 
(Four little boys with drums enter beating drums.) 
Rat-a-tat-tat-rat-a-tat-tat, 
The little soldiers come; 
Rat-a-tat-tat-rat-a-tat-tat, 
And each one beats a drum. 
2. 
As we go marching to the fray 
We all will pause upon our way, 
And this is what we sing and say, 
“Hurrah for Lincoln’s name!” 
3. 
Rat-a-tat-tat-rat-a-tat-tat, 
Small soldier boys you see; 
Rat-a-tat-tat-rat-a-tat-tat, 
A noble army we. 
4, 
Whose name is it we love to sing, 
While far and near the echoes ring? 
To Lincoln now our love we bring; 
Hurrah for Lincoln’s name! 
All (beating drums)— 
Rat-a-tat-tat-rat-a-tat-tat, 
The old drum sings a song; 
Rat-a-tat-tat-rat-a-tat-tat, 
To the army we belong. 


Reading. 
Recitation. 


Song. By school. “Drummer Boy,” “Songs in 
son,” 


“Lincoln in Peace and War.” 


By a boy. 
We would have called him comrade long ago; 
With flowers to his grave we all will go. 

Of Lincoln’s name we sing, 

Our love to him we bring, 
While the bonny, bonny banner’s flying low. 


. 


We would have called him comrade long ago, 


And now we bring the sweetest flowers that blow; 


For the freedom of the slave, 
And all blessings that he gave, 
Lincoln as a noble patriot we know. 


Tribute to Lincoln, 


(Three girls recite and place flag, wreath and roses 


by Lincoln’s picture.) 
Girl with flag— 


Song. 


We will sing to you, O bonny flag, 
A song of the long ago; 

We'll sing a song of battlefield 
And of brave men lying low; 

We'll sing of dwellers in the camps, 
And the bugle-call at night; 

We will sing of noble Lincoln’s name, 
Which stands for truth and right. 

We will sing of the bravest soldier boy, 
Of victory and defeat. 

On Lincoln’s birthday we will come 
With wreaths and flowers sweet. 


“Many Flags in Many Lands.” 


Girl with wreath— 


As we would honor Lincoln’s name, 
What tokens may we bring? 

While underneath the flag we stand 
Of Lincoln’s name we sing. 

Oh, who will build a monument 
For one so good and fair? 

No marble blocks with memory 
Of good deeds can compare. 

And so beside his picture here 
The bonny flag is seen, 

And we will crown him with,a wreath 
Of fragrant evergreen. 


Girl with roses— 


A bunch.of roses I will bring, 
The fairest flowers that bloom. 

\Who would not gather roses rare 
To deck a patriot’s tomb? 

Who would not pause a little while 
With bonny banners gay? 

Who would not for a president 
Bring roses red today? 

This bunch of roses I will leave 
Beside his noble face; 

For roses red and roses rare 
No better spot could grace. 


In Memoriam. 
‘Boys with flags represent boys of land and sea.) 


Lincoln, we bear you in memory today, 

For the banner waves over the blue and the gray. 
2. 

Into each schoolroom the banner: must go. 
Dear red, white and blue, we all love it so. 
3. 

Noble and true our Lincoln gave 

A standard of right, and freedom for slave. 
4, 

Come from the land and come from the sea, 

Waving the flag, the flag of the free. 
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5. 
Over and over his name we repeat. 
The red, white and blue we lay at his feet. 
6. : 
Lincoln, we love you; of you we sing. 
<1 of our banners gladly we bring. 
7. 
Now we cll meet to sing of his praise. 
His memory will live while our bonny flag sways. 
(Boys of land stand behind boys of sea. They all 
wave flags.) 
Boys of the land in concert— 
We're the boys of the land; 
Brave soldiers are we, 
And over our heads 
Waves the flag of the free. 
Boys of the sea in concert— 
We're the boys of the sea; 
To the colors we’re true. 
From our topmost mast 
Waves the red, white and blue. 
All— 
Oh, the boys of the land, 
And the boys of the sea 
Sing hurrah for the flag, 
The flag of the free! 
School sings “Star-Spangled Banner,” while the boys 
wave their flags, and at the close of the song they say 
again: Oh, the boys of the land; etc. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Laura R. Smit, Platteville, Wis. 

A happy new year to all! 

Give to your scholars a part of the best there is in 
you. Admitting no thought of failure, patiently lead 
the little groping minds out of the dusky realm of fancy 
into the world of fact. Open the windows of the soul 
and let joy shine out. 

‘Emphasize the joy of living, the joy of doing a little 
task well every day, the joy of progress, and you wil! 
see joy reflected in the children’s faces. Plan each day's 
work carefully. Teach thoroly each subject on hand. 
Make each review a new view, and never destroy inter- 
est by repetition. 

The artist teacher will present old thoughts in a new 
way. Some one has said that the greater number of 
ways a truth is presented to a child the stronger im- 
pression it makes upon him. With this end in view use 
many pleasant little devices to brighten up the long 
cold winter days. Resolve: 


. To have better order. 

. To have better attendance. 

. To awaken interest in class work. 
. To strengthen the weak points. 

. To keep the children busy. 

. To smile a little every day. 

And remember: 


They are such tiny feet! 

They have gone such a little way to meet 
The years which are required to break 
Their steps to evenness, and make 
Them go more slow and sure. 


They are such tiny hands! 

Be kind! Things are so new and life but stands" 

A step beyond the doorway. All around new day 
has found 

Such tempting things to shine upon, and so 

The hands are tempted hard, you know. 


They are such fair, frail gifts! 

Uncertain as the rifts of light along the sky, 

They may not be here by and by; 

Give them not love, but more, above 

And harder,—patience, joined with love. 
—Selected. 


FOR MY COUNTRY. 


1 
I ought to love my country, 
The land in which I live; 
Yes, I am very sure my heart 
Its truest love should give. 


2 
I must be good and honest, 
I must be kind and true, 
I never should be lazy; 
I must be gentle, too. 


3 


For if I love my country, 
I'll try to be a man 

My country may be proud of; 
And if I try, I can. 


4 


She wants men brave and noble, 
She needs men brave and kind, 
My country needs that I should be 

The best man she can find. 


} 
° 
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Nature Study 


ROSE JARS AND SCENT BOTTLES 


Gusstr Packarp DuBois 


When you take up your bottle of violet water or eau- 
de-cologne to refresh and cool your burning face after 
a game of golf or a hard mountain climb, or shake a 
few drops of perfume over your handkerchief from your 
favorite bottle, does it ever occur to you to think how 
the delicate breath of the rose and violet is imprisoned 
there? 

When our great-grandmothers were girls they made 
their own perfumes. The rose jar stood on a shelf and 
every day it was filled to the odorous brim with fresh 
rose leaves and sweet spices. 

When a child was allowed to hold the jar in careful 
hands and breathe its fragrance it was like fairyland for 
a moment. One could hear the bees humming and feel 
the soft breeze blowing against the cheek; one could 
hear the song of the thrush and the river flowing where 
the willow bent low. But rose-jars are out of date 
now in these days of many perfumes. The old-fashioned 
conserve of roses, rose-water and the rose-jar required 
long quiet days with little to take the time except their 
care. Now the perfumer with his art does these things 
for us, and California gives us roses all the year round. 

In the eastern and northern states, however, the lily 
slips like a white-robed nun from the cold embrace of 
the frost king, and the violets run like a horde of fright- 
ened children to hide their faces in the bosom of 
Mother Earth and be covered with her generous blan- 
kets. 

Then the artist mixes his colors, and there upon his 
canvas they seem to bloom again. Yet it is only the 
form of the blossom; the soul, the spirit, how shall we 
preserve this? 

It seems a very prosaic fact, but it is true, that the 
very commonplace vehicle in which this airy sprite loves 
to travel is not a Cinderella coach but—think of it—a 
lump of fat. We may strive to hold it with the most 
delicate chains that we can forge, and this winged 
sprite flies from our grasp; but in this safe keeping we 
may send it whither we will. How are we to go to 
work to catch this fairy we call odor and shut it into 
this queer coach? 

To begin at the beginning, we must go back to the 
flower farmer. France leads all other countries in 
flower farming for perfume, and the whole south of 
Europe is what might be called the perfumer’s happy 
farming ground, with its acres of violets, mignonette 
and cassia. Nimes is famous for its rosemary; Nice for 
its violets, that seem to grow sweeter there; and Sicily 
for bergamot. England is noted for only two products 
used in perfumery, lavendar and peppermint, but Eng- 
lish lavendar is worth in the market four times as much 
as any other. 

When the sun first peeps above the horizon to look 
over the world of flowers and folks the flower farmer 
must be up and afield to gather the fragrant petals be- 
fore he climbs too high and wilts them. By huge bas- 
ketfuls or bagfuls they are carried to the factory. . Here 
plates of glass have been covered with a film of finely 
purified fat, and on this the petals are lightly spread 
in thin layers. 

After a time, longer or shorter according to the nature 
of the flowers, this fairy called odor deserts the petals 
and goes to the embrace of its new companion, for it 
seems more like a companion than a vehicle. Then the 
crushed and wilted petals, with shape and color lost, 
and the soul, the odor, flown away, are gathered up and 
thrown aside. Over and over a fresh supply of flowers 
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is added to the fat, until it is saturated; that is, it will 
hold no more; then it is ready to be sent on its jour- 
neys from one part. of the world to another. 

This process is called by the hard name of enfleur- 
age, and the fat which holds so closely the odor is 
called pomade. 

It is in the shape of pomade that the fairy called odor 
reaches the perfumer who manufactures our white rose, 
heliotrope, Persian lily, etc. But how is the tricky 
sprite to be released from the pomade? No one, cer- 
tainly, wishes to put grease upon a delicate handker- 
chief or fan. This is the way in which it is done: 

You know you sometimes care very much for one 
person, while the next-door neighbor or nearest school- 
mate has very little attraction for you. So it is that 
a second friend has been found which is very much 
drawn to the flower-soul and yet at the same time has 
no affection for the fat and refuses to combine with it. 

The pomade, cut into small cubes, is placed in con- 
tact with this new friend, and presently the fairy odor, 
somewhat inconstant, I must confess, leaves its com- 
monplace friends and flies to the new one. The new 
friend is called alcohol, and the combination :s extract. 

But after all our efforts many of. the flower sprites 
evade our grasp, and here is where the modern per- 
fumer shows his skill. We know that in painting all 
the colors are produced ‘by mixtures of yellow, red 
and blue. It has been found that odors also may be 
grouped into a few classes, the individual members of 
which resemble each other more or less. So when one 
odor refuses to come at his bidding the .erfumer com- 
bines two or three already in his possession to make an 
odor that closely resembles the stubborn one, and his 
efforts are so successful that we rarely detect the trick 
played with our noses. For instance, the aroma of va- 
nilla combined with the sharper scent of bitter almonds 
gives a fragrance resembling the delicate heliotrope. 
Heliotrope itself is both scarce and unprofitable to the 
perfume maker, while these other odors are more com- 
mon; so he adds to a tincture of vanilla a small pro- 
portion of the otto of bitter almonds, and enough rose 
and orange flower essence to give sweetness, and easily 
makes what is called an excellent extract of heliotrope. 

The fashionable perfumer is as muck an artist in com- 
bining odors as is the modern chef in mingling flavors, 
and it is to his skill that we are indebted for many of 
our perfumes. The so-called lily of the valley, honey- 
suckle, myrtle, clove pink and wall flower are usually 
skillful combinations of other scents. 

There are two other methods besides that cf entleur- 
age which are in general use for obtaining the perfume 
of plants and flowers. 

You have seen water go off into steam and then con- 
dense on some cold surface and run down in drops. In 
one of these two methods water is poured over the 
flowers and the layers of fat, and heat is applied. The 
steam takes with it in its flight the oily substance that 
holds the odor and is condensed by a refrigerator so that 
the oil can be easily collected. This process is called 
distillation, and the oily substance thus obtained is called 
otto. 

Sometimes the odor is contained in an il in the skin 
or rind of fruit, and is obtained by expressing, which 
means simply great pressure. There is a very large 
amount of exceedingly inflammable oil in the rind of 
an orange. The fairy, odor, is not only hard to secure 
but it hides in different parts of plants and f!owers. We 
find it in the blossom of the rose, violet, ets. It nides 
in the root of orris, in the wood of cedar and sandal- 
wood, in the seed of the tonquin bean, in the bark of 
cinnamon; ibut all the more delicate odors come from 
the blossom. 

The gay little fairy, so willing to leave the humble 
fat for the sparkling alcohol, sometimes becomes weary 
of the second friend as well, and another companion 
has to be found to make a third in the friendship. A 
flower-sprite thus restless and liable to leave its com- 
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panion, alcohol, is, we say, volatile; that means a winged 
creature, capable of flight; and we cail the .dors which 
are used to keep them from flying away fixed odors. 

These fixed odors while they are good companions are 
seldom or never used alone, but only to hold more 
securely the restless scent. The principal ones are 
orris, tonka, vanilla and benzoin, and three animal sub- 
stances, ambergris, civet and musk. 

Orris comes from the root of the iris or flag, the word 
being a corruption of the word iris. It is used in most 
toothpowders. Tonka is the seed of a tree found in the 
West Indies and South America; the seeds are called 
tonka-beans. Vanilla comes from the seeds of the 
vanilla plant, and is as valuable in perfumery as it is in 
confectionery. Benzoin is a gum from the benzoin or 
Benjamin tree. 

Of the animal substances, musk is the most important 
of all, and is a secretion of the musk-deer. Almost all 
scent fairies are friendly to it, and despite the fact 
that it is very strong, it is difficult to detect it when ‘t 
is with others, for it hides behind even the most delicate. 
Genuine musk is very costly, bringing from $25 to $30 an 
ounce in the market, but its great strength balances the 
price. Its odor when recent is said to be so powerful 
as to cause the blood to gush from the nose. 

But the most wonderful quality of musk is its great 
lasting power, greater than that of any other known 
odor. In building the Church of Sancta Sophia at Con- 
stantinople, 525 A. D., it is said that a quantity of musk 
was used in the mortar, with which the walls of one 
room were laid up, and to this day ‘one may detect the 
odor when passing thru that room. Think of an odor 
that can outlive great empires. 

Ambergris is little used at present. It is a secretion 
of a whale and is found floating in the ocean near the 
haunts of this whale. The name comes from the color, 
amber-gris—gray amber. 

Civet is a secretion of the civet cat. Its properties 
are similar to those of ambergris, but it harmonizes more 
perfectly with flower scents. 

That priceless perfume, attar or otto of roses, comes 
from the far East. It is prepared in Egypt, in various 
parts of Asia, and in Turkey along the foot of the Bal- 
kan mountains. The most elaborate care is taken in its 
preparation. The petals are gathered before sunrise, 
and one hundred thousand roses yield only one 
hundred and eighty grains of the attar, or a hundred 
pounds of leaves yield only about three teaspoons full. 
It is needless to say that but little of the real attar of 
roses is sold to the general public. 

The word perfume is from the Latin, per, and fumas, 
smoke, and the first perfumes were made from wood or 
aromatic gums which in burning gave off agreeable 
odors. Among the Jews a sacred perfume was made, 
which the people were not under any consideration to 
use for their own pleasure, under penalty of being cut 
ofl from their tribe. Perfumes as well as oils were also 
used in annointing kings in Egypt; spices and perfumes 
made enduring the bodies of their dead, and scented 
oils were everywhere used in their baths. Egyptians 
were very skillful in making perfumes and scented oils. 


There is now possessed by a museum in England a . 


specimen of ointment which, altho over three thousand 
years old, still retains an odor. Our modern perfumes 
are not so lasting as that. 

It is said that memory and imagination are more read- 
ily reached thru the sense of smell than any other. It 
has been called the sense of memory. One whiff of 
scent will sometimes recall long forgotten scenes as 
readily as could a photograph. 

There is a fashion in perfumes. The young people of 
today would not recognize in kiss-me-quick or ess per- 
fume, the favorite scent of their great grandmothers. 

One word as to the use of perfume, and that is, mod- 
eration. Cowper wrote: 

“The sight’s enough, no need to smell a beau?” 


THE ESKIMO , 


In our geography work last month we took up the 
study of the Eskimo. After talking about the Eskimo 
and looking at pictures we made a little Eskimo village. 

A board about two and one half feet square was 
covered with cotton to represent the snow. 

One house was made of clay. The children molded 
the clay into small bricks. Eath child, as far as pos- 
sible, put on a layer of the bricks until the house was 
completed. (This must be done very carefully so that 
the house will not crack when dry.) Other houses 
were made of papier-mache and still others of strips of 
cardboard covered with cotton. 


‘More dolls than could be used were brought by the 
children. Some of these we dressed in fur suits; others 
in suits made of cotton. These the children liked the 
best. 

Of cardboard, sleds were made with backs to repre- 
sent those made of bone and skins by the Eskimos; 
others without backs to represent the ice sleds. Dogs 
were molded of clay and harnessed to a sled with a doll 
perched upon it. 

The mother, with the baby in a bag upon her back, 
gave the children an idea how the Eskimo mother 
carries her baby about. 

The following game was illustrated: 

The Eskimo children put horns in the top of a hill 
and while coasting down the hill try to shoot down these 
horns with their bows and arrows. 


On one corner of the board a hill was made. Small 
pieces of the broom were used for horns. The doll 
used for this purpose was made entirely of cotton so 
that it could be twisted into the proper position. 

A small bear and deer were obtained to show the 
animal life. The seal and walrus were molded of clay, 
Small pieces of horse hair were put around the mouth 
of the seal while the clay was soft, and two pieces of a 
tooth-pick made the tusks of the walrus. 

A piece of looking-glass represented tthe water, and 
papier-mache furnished floating ice, etc. 

The interest aroused by this was intense, and the 
children have learned more by object lessons about the 
Eskimo than they possibly could have learned by means 
of pictures alone. 

After the village was finished we used it for a series 
of paper cuttings and drawings. 

The following suggestions may be observed in the 
construction of a simple Eskimo house;Take three 
strips of cardboard about twelve inches long and one- 
half inch wide, and one strip seven inches by one-half 
inch. Curve these around by drawing the fingers along 
them until they will stand like half a ball. Make the 
foundation of the house with these strips, using the 
shorter strip for the. back. Directly opposite this strip 
place the hallway, which consists of three shorter strips. 
Cover this foundation with cotton. 

This house is made very substantial by bending the 
ends a little and tacking them to a board after they are 
placed in position. 

E. Mabel Blackwell, Rose Hill School, 
Chicago. Ill. 


— 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Recent heavy bank failures have served to revive 
interest in national legislation looking to the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks. During McKinley’s ad- 
ministration a campaign was made to secure such legis- 
lation. The plan received the indorsement of trade 
unions, farmers’ organizations, women’s clubs and a 
large public constituency. The subject received serious 
consideration in the postoffice committees in the house 
and senate. The opposition of politicians in the United 
States congress defeated the measure. The time now 
seems ripe for this legislation, and it is likely to receive 
attention in the next session of congress. 


: 


Supplementary Reading 


JANUARY READING LESSONS 


FIRST GRADE 
Laura R, Situ, Platteville, Wis. 


LESSON I. 
See the snow-shovel! 
The snow-shovel is heavy. 
The show lies in drifts. 
I can shovel the snow. 
I will use the snow-shovel. 
I will shovel a path. 


Read— 


One day I made a snow-man. I rolled the snow into 
a ball, then I put one ball on another. 
I made a fine snow-man. Next day the sun came out 
and melted my snow-man. 
I will make another snow-man some day. 
Funny, funny snow-man, 
Nothing will he say, 
For just then the sun came out 
And melted him away! 
Cut and paste, snow-man, snow-shovel and snow- 
house. Tell stories about a snow-man. 


LESSON II. 
See the funny hotse! 
It is made of snow. 
It is an Eskimo house. 
The door is very low. 
How will the Eskimos get in? 
They will go in on hands and knees. 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


(2) 


I will make an Eskimo house. 
I will make it of ice and snow. 
I will play I am an Eskimo. 
I will not make any door. 
I will not go into my house. 
The snow house is very cold. 
Study the customs of Eskimos, their dogs, etc., their 
food, sports, and general habits of life. 
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Read “Little People of the Snow,” by Mary Muller. 
Draw and cut icicles. Make a chart to represent an 
Eskimo village. Collect pictures to place on the chart. 


LESSON III. 


Here is a large seal. 

The seal lives in the North. 

He lives under the water. 

He comes up to breathe. 

He breathes thru holes in the ice. 
The Eskimo hunts the seal. 

The seal barks like a dog. 

The seal swims in the water. 


(3) 


Make a list of animals that live in the North, as, the 
seal, the bear, reindeer, Eskimo dog, etc. Make a list 
of fish found in the North. Tell the use of these animals 
and fish. 

Write five sentences about an Eskimo. Complete— 

The Eskimo dog can — a sled. 

The coat is — of seal —. 

The white bear lives up —. 

The whale lives in —. 

The reindeer runs —. 

The Eskimo hunts the —. 


LESSON Iv. 
This is a log house. 
2. Lincoln lived in a log house. 


4) 


The house is built of logs. 

It has one door and window. 
Some houses are built of wood. 
Some houses are built of brick. 


(Finish orally, and in writing.) 
The school-house is built of —. 
The church is built of —. 


> 
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3. The store is built of —. 

4. The creamery is built of —. 

5. The chimney is built of —. 

Draw a plan of a house. Draw the roof of a house, 
and draw a chimney. 

Write the names of the rooms on the plan. 
what furniture belongs in each room. 

Make a list of materials used in building a house. 

Make a list of tools used by carpenters. 


"SECOND GRADE 
LESSON I. 
This is January. January was named from 
Janus, a Roman god. 
Janus ruled over the beginning of the year, and 
the beginning of every month and day. 


Tell 


The Romans built a temple to Janus. The 
temple was open in time of war and closed in 
time of peace. 

Janus had two faces. 

One face was young, one face was old. 

The Romans said that one face looked forward 
and one backward. 

(Tell the story of the founding of Rome.) 


LESSON II. 


This is my house. 

I have a kitchen in it. 

I have a stove in the kitchen. 
I have a table in the kitchen. 
I have a cup-board in the kitchen. 
I will light a fire in the stove. 


Read— 


One day Mary tried to light a fire in the kitchen 
stove. Her match went out. 

She struck another match. The paper lighted 
but the wood would not burn. 

What was the matter with the wood? Finish 
the story. Was Mary late to school that day? 

Make a list of articles used in a kitchen. 

Cut a cup-board with five shelves. 

Cut pans, dishes and kettles, paste on the shelves. 
Learn the names of kitchen utensils. 

‘Study other rooms and their furnishings in a similar 


An 


way. 


LESSON III. 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 
Shining in the sky, 
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Are you happy, Lady Moon, 
"Way up there so high? 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 
You’re such a tiny bow, 

By your side the stars all shine, 
They twinkle, twinkle so. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 
Some day in your place, 
Will shine a jolly grown-up moon 
With round and smiling face! 
Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 
If I could only float, 
In the air, I’d go with you 
Riding in your boat! 
Draw pictures of the moon at different stages. 
Study the stars; learn to locate the big and little 


dipper. 
Read the poem in concert and memorize it. 


LESSON IV. 


One day a mother stork said: “Do not go too 
near the edge of the roof, my child.” 

The little stork did not say a word. He stood 
near a tall chimney. 

Soon the mother stork flew away. 

The little stork went very near the edge of the 
roof. He.put his head under his wing and fell 
asleep. 

Soon a great wind came up. 
stork off the edge of the roof. 

My! he had a great fall. He said: “I will mind 
my mother next time.” 

When children do not mind mother they usually get 
into trouble, why? 


Illustrate the story. 
Illustrate “The Fox and the Stork.” Aesop’s Fables. 


Study about Holland where storks are numerous. 


It blew the little 


(7) 


Draw a picture of a roof on the board, on the edge 
of the roof write the word “Edge” in colored chalk. 
Call attention to the word before reading the story. If 
the class is advanced enough, let them write the story 
from memory on the board. 
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Number and Arithmetic 


PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 
Miss ADELLE Parsons, Rochester, N. Y. 


It is necessary that some instruction be given on 
fractional parts of numbers from 2 to 12 inclusive before 
simple measurements and square measure are taught. 

Material used in the development of the preceding 
topics can again be utilized. 

In the first lesson on fractional parts of numbers 
each pupil is requested to select two units from his 
stock of material and place them on the table before 
him, thus laying a group of two. He has already learned 
from his lessons on fractional parts of a unit that to 
separate in half means to divide into two equal parts. 
He therefore has no difficulty in following instructions 
and dividing the group in half. He then discovers that 
one-half of two is one, but when he is requested to di- 
vide a group of three in half difficulties arise, as the 
large majority of pupils in the class will separate the 
group in two parts, one containing two units, the other 


Pugh 


Platel 


(Sheet 1, Fig. 1.) The teacher then draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the group of three has not been 
divided in equal parts, and that therefore it is not di- 
vided in half. The writer has found it better to allow 
the pupils to work out the problem for themselves with- 
out suggestion from her. The only aid given has been 
the placing of a box of scissors upon the table within 
reach of the class. This usually gives an idea, and one 
after another the little hands reach after the scissors, 
and a folding and cutting of paper follows, after which 
the units are correctly arranged. (Sheet 1, Fig. 2.) 

The statement of the truth just discovered is then 
given by different pupils, one-half of three is one and a 
half. 

All the fractional parts of each number studied are to 
be taken up. (Sheet 2.) After a number has been 
thoroly developed and a sufficient amount of time de- 
voted to it the pupils are ready to discard the use of 
the material. The teacher then places on the blackboard 
a series of simple examples: 


one. 


Y% of 12 = ? 
/s of 12 = ? 
% of 


The children are then given squares or circles of col- 
ored paper, which they paste to illustrate the problems; 
or brush and watercolors may be used. (Sheet 3.) 

Oral problems are then given, to which the children 
quickly give the correct result; thus, John had six 


marbles and gave his brother one-third of them. How 
many marbles had his brother? 
The cook had a dozen eggs. 


She used one-fourth of 
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them in making a cake. How many eggs did she use? 
Before teaching measurements additional material must 
be prepared. Envelopes must be procured in each of 
which are placed several strips of colored paper or thin 
cardboard of different lengths. (The latter can some- 
times be obtained at a bookbinder’s for a nominal sum.) 
The set should comprise strips one, two, three, four, 


| 
AA AA AA. 

AAA AAA 

AAA AAA 
of bay 


five and six inches long, each length having a distinc- 
tive color. For example, the green six inches, blue five 
inches, violet four inches, red three inches, orange two 
inches and yellow one inch. It is also necessary that 
each child should be provided with a foot ruler. 

The first lesson on the subject is devoted to the study 
of one inch. The pupils examine carefully the length 
of one inch on the ruler, draw lines one inch in length 
and cut from pieces of string or tape portions an inch 
long, without the aid of a ruler. Each child then meas- 
ures his cuttings to ascertain how nearly correct in 
length they are. He then selects a one-inch strip from 
his envelope and announces its length and color. Thus 
the yellow strip is one inch long. Tthe relative lengths 
of one and two inch strips are then compared. A state- 
ment is made by the child on the information gained; 
i. e., the two-inch or orange strip is two times as long 
as the one-inch or yellow strip. The one-inch strip is 
one-half as long as the two-inch strip; the knowledge 
previously gained of fractions and multiplication being 
now useful. 

The work proceeds until all the different lengths in 
the envelopes have been studied. The child should 
then be able to draw lines one, two, three, four, five 
and six inches long without the aid of a ruler. 

The foot rule is then studied in connection with the 
strips of paper. To illustrate: The six-inch line is one- 
half the length of the foot ruler. One-half of a foot 
ruler is six.inches long. The ruler is three times the 
length of the four-inch strip. (This is discovered by lay- 
ing three four-inch strips on the ruler.) Four inches is 
one-third the length of a foot ruler. 5 

The only new material necessary for the develop- 
ment of square measure is a sufficient number of square 
inches so that each child in the class may have fifteen 
or twenty for his own use. These squares should be 
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cut from a medium weight of bristol board, and if the 
material is purchased at a wholesale paper store it may 
be cut the required size by machinery at a slight addi- 
tional expense. 

The first step is the study of an inch square. A line 
an inch long is drawn and after a comparison between 
the inch line and the square inch the children are taught 
to see that while a line has only one dimension, length, 
a square has two dimensions, length and width. They 
are then instructed to lay with their square inches a 
two-inch square. (Sheet 4, Fig. 1.) They then divide 
it in half. (Sheet 4, Fig. 2.) Then in fourths. (Sheet 
4, Fig. 3.) Questions are then asked to draw from the 
child all he has learned about the two-inch square. How 
long is it? How wide is it? How many rows of two? 
How many square inches compose it? What is the 
length of one side? Of all the sides? 

A three-inch square is then studied, being developed 


FZ 2. 
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in the same manner. (Sheet 4, Figs. 4 and 5.) 

After these two squares have been laid many times, 
with observatién lessons on each, small rectangles may 
be developed in the same way. To illustrate, a child 
lays a rectangle four inches long and two inches wide. 
He then tells all he knows of it, thus: “I have laid 
a rectangle four inches long and two inches wide. There 
are two rows of four square inches and four rows of 
two square inches. It contains eight square inches. 
The distance around the rectangle is twelve inches.” 
At this stage the children may be taught the terms 
area and perimeter and their meaning. 


THE PRESERVATION OF NIAGARA FALLS 


During the last days of the last session of congress a 
bill was passed and approved by the president on June 
29 prohibiting the diversion of water from the Niagara 
river or its tributaries except with the consent of the 
secretary of war. The provisions of the act are to 
remain in force for three years, at the end of which time 
all the permits for the diversion of water from the 
Niagara for the creation of power shall terminate. The 
act requests the president of the United States to open 
negotiations with the government of Great Britain for 
the purpose of effectually providing by suitable treaty 
with that government for such regulation and control 
of the waters of Niagara river and its tributaries as will 
preserve the scenic grandeur of Niagara Falls and of the 
rapids in the river. The law establishes a principle that 
the care of the falls is not a state but a national or in- 
ternational function. 


What Abe Did When He Grew Up 


One day Abraham Lincoln was out riding. He had 
on some new clothes. He passed by a deep hole. There 
he saw a little pig trying to get out of the mud. Mr. 
Lincoln looked at the pig and then at his clothes, He 
rode away and left the little pig in the mud. 

He kept thinking about the pig and when he had 
ridden two miles he went back and dragged out the poor 
little pig. His new clothes were spoiled, but he felt 
much happier. 


i 
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COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE. 
By Sister M. Pauline, Convent of Mercy, Knoxville, Tenn. 
January. Eighth Grade. 


To a.Skylark 
Snowbound 
‘The Living Temple.. 
The Builders 
‘To the Cuckoo and To a Sky-Lark 
Myths—Neptune, Iris, Ulysses and the ‘Sirens, Triton. 
First Week. 

FIRST DAY: The Chambered Nautilus. Read this gem from 
the pen of “The Autocrat” to the class. It is quite appropriate 
now: that a new year is given us in which we may heed the 
Heavenly message of the poem— 

“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll.’ 
Perhaps this year we may leave our “outgrown shell on Life’s un- 
resting sea!’’ Who can tell? The author wished to be remembered 
‘by this poem rather than by anything else. Suggestions for talk— 
The nautilus. The fairy paper nautilus with its delicate iridescent 
wings of living tissue and its more substantial though beautiful 
sister, the pearly nautilus. Purposely, perhaps, has the poet con- 
fused the two in his inspired lines. Does not his poetic fancy please 
tus more than the bare unvarnished scientific facts? Of course the 
“ship of pearl’’ with chambered cell is not the same as “Thhe ven- 
— bark that flings, In the sweet summer wind its purple 
wings.” 

Assign these lines on “A Wonderful Shell’? from Tennyson for 
memory work— “ 

“See what a lovely shell, 
Small and pure as a pearl, 
Lying close to my foot, 

Frail, but a work- divine, 
Made so fairly well 

With delicate spire and wharl, 
How exquisitely minute!’ 

A miracle of design!” 

SECOND DAY: Myths—Iris, Neptune and his son Triton, with 
his sea-shell trumpet. Suggestions for talk. “In the silence of 
heart and soul to grow in grace and virtue year by year by silent 
‘toil.”” “Leave the low-vaulted past."” “Our to-days and yester- 
days—Are the blocks with which we build.” 

Memory work. 

THIRD DAY: Pictures. The unshadowed main; a coral island 
in the lonely Pacific; the ocean valleys “lit with green sunshine.” 
“Here are mighty groves, And what might seem fair meadows 
softly tinged, With orange and with crimson. Here rise tall stems, 
rootetd in the depths below. Pretty coralline, dulse with crimson 
‘leaves, a waste of pearly sands, spotted with rosy shells, caverns 
whose rock-roofed walls lie in blue twilight.” 

Read—The Living Temple. Memory work. 

FOURTH : Read Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” also ‘The 
Builders.” For talk—‘‘Know you not that your bodies are the 
‘Templesof the Holy Ghost?" Let us be ever upward, striving, fol- 
lowing the sweet impulse of divine grace. “O, Father, grant Thy 
love divine, To make these mystic temples, Thine!” 

Pictures and memery work. 

FIFTH DAY: Lesson talk— 

“'Tis not always he whose name is blazoned fair in Honor's story, 

Who most merits from his fellows’ glowing ry <A to his might, 
‘Oft a higher, purer hero acts a part unknown to glor 

Acts it simply as his duty, struggling bravely « ae right.” 

“Nothing useless is or low.” 

Myth of Ulysses and the Sirens. Review and give outline. 

Week. 
‘To a Waterfowl. 
‘To a Skylark... 

FIRST DAY: Have poems read “in * class. Give ‘a “talk on the 
waterfowl and the skylark, characteristics, habits, etc. Assign 
verses for memorizing. 

SECOND DAY: Tell how each came to be written. “The Sky- 
lark" was inspired by hearing the exquisite carolling of a lark in 
‘the azure depths of a sunny Italian sky. It is considered the most 
perfect lyric in the English language. The flow of the poet's “‘har- 
monious madness” of figures in trying to paint in words the sweet 
‘melody of the “blithe spirit’s song, has never been surpassed. The 
poem stands alone in its intensity, its verse melody, its spontaneity. 

o“Ta Waterfowl” was suggested by the waterfowl darkly floating 
through the illuminated sky of a New England sunset. The bird 
was winging its flight to its southern home. The poet was on his 
way to Plainfield to see what success he might find there in his 
profession—law. Hope burned low in his heart; the future was 
“dark and dreary’; and life was in “sober livery clad.”” Suddenly 
‘he caught sight of the bird, “lone wandering but not lost,”’ floating 
along in ‘‘the crimson sky."" He watched it, till it was lost in “the 
abyss of heaven,”’ and he took hope and courage from the bird who. 
ofllowing the “Guidance unerring’” through the illimitable air,” 
sought “its summer home and rest."” When Bryant reached his 
destination, he gave us the beautiful lesson he had learned. Study 
last poem stanza by stanza. Call attention to the beautiful meta- 
phos in the first stanza, if class be familiar with figures. Second— 
“Vainly the fowler’s eye,” etc. If we act with a pure intention 
following the will of God in ali things “nothing in truth can harm 
Fourth—‘‘There is’ pe wer,” etc. ‘‘We cannot go beyond His 
watchful love and care.’ Fifth—In the battle for Heaven, against 
all the sins that flesh is heir to, we must not give up—must not 

and wail and 
Lost—Courage, 


....Bryant 
. Shelley 


THIRD DAY: Study “The Skylark.” Explain the fine compari- 
‘sons and call upon pupils for the picture work in which the poem 
abounds. A “golden lightning sunset.’”’ The “silver moon in the 
white dawn clear,’’-—a moonlight, flooded night with its ‘‘one lonely 
cloud,” etc. Memory work, suggesting each. 

FOURTH DAY: Poem lessons. ‘We look before and after,’’ etc. 

“Yet if we could,” etc. Memory and picture work. Read—‘To a 
Cuckoo” and “To a Skylark.’’—Wordsworth. 


FIFTH DAY: Review. 


Contrast poems. 
‘work. Outline. 


Memory and picture 


Third 

FIRST DAY: “SSnowbound,” 
Night,” our perfect winter idyl. This “masterpiece of art a 
‘medley of fine character sketches, delicately word-painted scenes, 
and deeply religious sentiments. Into it the poet has poured the 
glory of his genius. Read Holmes’ pleasing estimate of our 
“Quaker Poet.” 


Week. 
our “American Cotter’s 


“And the wood thrush of Essex—you know who I mean, 
Whose song echoes round us while he sits unseen, 

So fervid, so simple, so loving, so pure, 

We think it the voice of a seraph that sings,— 

Alas, we remember that angels have wings, 

What story is this of the day of his birth? 

Let him live to a hundred; we want him on earth.” 

Read also Lowell's portrait of him from Fable for Critics.” 
Assign memory work. 

SECOND DAY: Work on “Snowbound” to “O Time and Change.” 
Note particularly the portents of the storm,—the ‘darkly circled 
sun,” the “dull, hard bitterness of cold,’’ etc. Preparations for 
night—the “mighty chores’; the coming on of the snow storm— 
“Ziz-2ag, wavering to and fro, Crossed and recrossed the winged 
snow.” The night, the second morning. ‘‘And when the _ second 
morning shone,” etc. Appearance of the “glistening wonder.” Talk 
about ‘‘Pisa’s leaning miracle,” Alladin and his lamp, after which 
the children will better understand and appreciate. “The tunnel 
through solid whiteness cut, walled and overlaid with dazzling 
crystal.’ Tell of the wonderful charm and beauty of outline of 
nature’s geometric sign—the fairy snow crystal. 

THIRD DAY: Picture work. ‘‘the scent in the old rude fur- 
nished room”; “the hill-range transfigured in the silver flood,” etc. 
Memory work on lines descriptive of each. Read to “brisk yielder 
of the birch and rule.”” Thought lesson: ‘Yet Love will dream and 
Faith will trust,’’ etc; and ‘Alas! for him who never sees,’’ etc. 
Assign these lines for memory work. 

FOURTH DAY: The family—the father—‘a prompt, decisive 
man; the mother, patient, sweet, refined; the uncle, innocent of 
books,” etc. The father’s recollections of his youth; the mother’s 
story of her early days, the uncle’s nature lore, the dear aunt's 
girlhood memories. Thought lesson: “How many a poor one’s 
blessing,” etc. 

“I cannot ‘feel art far,” etc. Memory work, 

FIFTH DA to “At last the great lays,” etc. The 
master of the “large- -brained, clear-eyed, of such as 
he, shall freedom’s young apostle be’; the other guest, “not un- 
feared, half-welcomed guest’; how the master passed his time; 
the life of the woman, tropical, intense.” For talk: Olympus, St. 
Catherine of Siena; Harriet Livermore and Hester Stanhope the 
“crazy Queen of Lebanon.” mn te, on work thus far. 


FIRST DAY: Finish reading poem. Thought lessons: ‘The 
outward, wayward life we see, The hidden springs we may not 
know. “It is not ours to separate,” etc. But He who knows our 
frame is just, etc. 

SECOND DAY. Breaking up of the =e. circle; the prayer; 
the peaceful rest though “t unplastered wall’’; the path making; 
the doctor’s visit. 

Lesson thouths: “All 
Memory and picture work. 

THIRD DAY: “How the week was spent’? down to “Wide swung 
again our ice-locked door, And all the world was ours once more.’ 
Lessons—-“‘And even while I look,” ete. “Yet, haply, in some hill 
of life,” ete. For talk: The Fates, Hermes, the Muses, pictures, 
memory wor 

OURTH ‘DAY: Review character sketches and the stories 
around the blazing hearth. Memory work. 

FIFTH DAY: Review lessons of poem, also the most beautiful 
Give suggestive outline. 


ate Gymnasium Supplies 


hearts confess the saints elect,” etc. 


pictures. 


If you contemplate 
purchasing anything 
for the Gymnasium, 
you should write AT’ 
ONCE for Medart’s 


Catalog, 


It contains eighty pages of correct illustrations and 
and concise descriptions of everything that is used in 
the Gymnasium. 

Even if you have no intention of ordering any thing 
at the present time, this catalog will be of value to you 
for the information it contains and as a guide to the 
proper Equipment of the Gymnasium. 

Medart Gymnasium Supplies have been beforethepub- 
lic for thirty-four years—they are inherent of exclusive 
features that make them different from all others—it is 
the quality of Medart Gymnasium Supplies and the 
reasonable prices at which they are sold—that make 
this catalog so necessary to anyone interested in gym- 
nasium work. 


Send for it today—It’s yours for the asking. 
FRED. MEDART 
Manufacturer Gymnasium Equipments. 
3530 De Kalb Street. St, Louis, Mo. 
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(Continued from Page 236.) 
them. They are too young to care to choose between one 
confessor, and, knowing their instructor, they are more 
apt to be at ease with him, more apt to experience no diffi- 
dence in his presence. Their confessions should be heard 
in the sacristy or out in the open in the sanctuary where 
there is abundance of light. It is simply harrowing for a 
timid child of 7 or 8 to be kept waiting its turn in some of 
our dark, dismal and foul smelling boxes. If something 
like this be done with our little children it is not likely that 
their confession will be null or imperfect. 


Final Religious Instruction of the School. 

When the children are nearing the end of their school 
years the pastor would do well to strive earnestly to instill 
into their hearts a passionate, enthusiastic love for the 
church. He should impress upon their minds that it is a 
glorious privilege to be Catholics. To cultivate this en- 
thusiasm he cannot content himself with the bare expla- 
nation of the church’s notes and attributes, but he must 
rather recall to their memory the many wonderful works 
of which she has been the author, reeharse minutely her 
conquests and triumphs, call the roll of her illustrious 
sons and daughters, dwelling especially on the men of 
exceptional ability and learning, now living, who glory in 
being her children. He should point out how much the 
world owes to her of what is beautiful in art, true in 
science and lasting in literature. He should show how she 
has stood all along the ages as the promoter of law and 
order, the defender of the downtrodden and the oppressed, 
the protector of woman and the orphan, the inspiration 
and stimulus of whatever makes for richteousness and 
clean living. His constant object should be to set forth in 
brilliant coloring and with much emphasis those events 
and deeds in the church’s life and history which will ap- 
peal to the children’s love of greatness, excite their admi- 
ration, win their affection and make them feel proud of 
being members of so noble an institution. This is pre- 
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cisely the method which they follow who would foster 
and encourage the spirit of patriotism. 


Putting on the Armor of Faith. 


Our children will have scarcely taken their place in the 
world when from hostile lips they will hear the doctrines. 
of the church reviled, her practices ridiculed, her religious. 
men and women lightly spoken of. These attacks will 
come with all the force of a rude shock, will create dis- 
quiet of soul and-arouse the suspicion that possibly their 
teachers have not dealt fairly and honestly with them, un- 
less they shall have been schooled beforehand to expect 
them, unless they shall have ben taught with minute detail 
how to deal with them. Let the old objections and calum- 
nies then be thoroughly ventilated and threshed out in 
the classroom by the pastor. They will then lose their 
venom and sting, their power to surprise and hurt. We 
have all of us met Catholics whom no caviling or reviling 
against our practices and institutions, no scandals amongst 
those in high places, no ugly insinuations against clergy or 
religious orders could ever affect. They might not have 
been able to give a ready answer to the questions put 
them, they might not have been able to explain the doc- 
trines they held, but their allegiance to the church was so: 
strong that nothing could make them waver. It is men 
and women of this character we should strive to form and 
fashion, for we must remember that it is the catechism 
translated into practical living that .will be the evidence of 
our success with our children, and not the mere memoriz- 
ing: of the words of the text book, else the boys and girls 
of Jewish origin who carry off the prizes in Christian Doc- 
trine in our colleges and academies would be the fairest 
product of our system. 


aa-Nearly every teacher has some spare money at this time of 
the year. Why not put a little of it where it will bring large- 
returns? Send 81.— to The Journal and have your account 
credited one year in advance, 


Three of the Buildings 
on the Campus 


The Chief Safeguard o 
Skill of His Instructor 


There are two principal reasons why our courses continually grow in favor: : 
render superior service; (2) the instructors in charge of recitations received college and university training, and are 
You are sure of the assistance you need if you enroll with us for one of 


sympathetic and helpful tu the highest degree. 
our teacher’s courses. 


PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in primary methods, covering the work in every 
branch taught in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects of organization, management 


and discipline. 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.— Thorough review courses in twenty-two common school and high school 
branches; any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. Thousands of teachers have prepared for 
higher grade certificates through this department of the School; they now teach better schools than furmerly and 


receive higher salaries. 


ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a thorough, complete course in itself. 


SPECIAL.—No correspondence school not affiliated with a great uniyer- 
sity can offer courses of such strength that they receive university entrance 
Our instructors are university graduates who give their whole time 
to our students, and the instruction is carefully adapted.to individual needs. 
We give every year four $100 scholarships in Northwestern University for the 
best work done by our correspondence students. 
it properly and mail it today. - 
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(EVENTS WHICH OLD 1906 
CONTRIBUTED TO HISTORY. 


JANUARY. 


1—Wage increase for 30,000 woolen mill 
operatives in New England. 

4—Twenty-three killed and many injured 
in mine explosion at Bluefields, W. Va. 

5—President Morales of Santo Domingo im- 
eached by Congress. 

8—British Parliament dissolved. 

10—Ten persons killed in burning of West 
hotel, Minneapolis. 

12—Liberals victorious in first elections to 
British Parliament. 

16—Philippine tariff bill passed the House; 
Morocco conference began at Algeciras. 

17—M. Fallieres elected President of France. 

19—Luke E. Wright named first American 
ambassador to Japan. 

20—Gen. Alfaro proclaimed President of 
Ecuador. 

21—Brazilian warship destroyed by explo- 
sion; 212 perished; twenty negroes tram- 
pled to death in church panic in Phila- 
delphia. 

23—Steamship Valencia wrecked on Van- 
couver island with 125 lives lost; gov- 
ernment opened its case against the 
beef packers at Chicago. 

25—First passenger train passed through 
Simplon tunnel; House passed joint 
statehood bill. 

30—Senate passed consular reform bill. 


FEBRUARY. 


2—Italian ministry resigned. 

+? ama tidal wave on island of 
Tahiti. 

8—House passed Hepburn railroad rate bill. 

12—Many lives and much property lost in 
earthquake in Ecuador. 

14—House passed ship subsidy bill. 

17—Miss Alice Roosevelt and Representative 
Nicholas Longworth married. 

19—Supreme court gave important decision 
on subject of common carriers dealing 
in commodities. ; 

2i—Senate passed pure food bill. 


22—Armstrong insurance investigating com- 


— reported to New York Legisla- 

ure, 

23—House passed Tillman-Gillespie resolu- 
tion for investigating relation of rail- 
roads to coal and oil business. 

24—Three students met death in fire at Ken- 
yon college. 

27—Emperor and Empress of Germany cele- 
brated silver wedding anniversary. 


MARCH. 


6—American troops killed 600 hostile Moros 
near Jolo. 

7—French ministry resigned. 

9—Senate passed statehood bill. 

10—More than 1000 lives lost in mine ex- 
plosion at Courrieres, France. 

12—New cabinet formed in France by M. 
Sarrien. 

16—Strike of 30,000 French miners; many 
killed and injured in train wreck on 
0 a & Rio Grande near Florence, 

olo. 

19—President Palma of Cuba re-elected. 

21—Judge Humphrey, of United States dis- 
trict court at Chicago, handed down de- 
cision declaring meat packers immune. 

28—Avalanche buried twenty-six persons in 
the Austrian Tyrol. 

29—Joint conference of miners and oper- 
ators at Indianapolis adjourned without 
agreement. 

31—General strike declared in Pennsylvania 
anthracite region. 


APRIL. 


4—More than 100 killed by collapse of new 
hotel at Nagold, Germany. 

— eruption of yolcano of Vesu- 
vius. 

7—Moroceo convention signed at Algecl- 


ras, 

13—Seven killed by gun explosion on U. 
S. S. Kearsarge. 

14—President Roosevelt delivered his “man 
with the muck rake’ speech. 

16—House passed bill removing internal 
revenue tax on denatured alcohol. 

18—San_ Francisco nearly destroyed by 
earthquake and fire; 452 lives lost. 

21—Treaty signed at Washington providing 
for determination of Alaska boundary. 


22—Twenty-two killed in mine explosion . 


near Trinidad, Colo. 

24—Body of John Paul Jones deposited at 
Annapolis, 

27—Benjamin Franklin statue unveiled in 


Paris. 

28—Eilen Terry celebrated her stage jubi- 
lee; heresy trial of Dr. Algernon S. 
Crapsey concluded. 

20—International exhibition opened at Mi- 


MAY. 


4—Commissioner Garfield reported on re- 
lations of Standard Oil company to the 
Tailroads, a 

5—Anthracite miners decided not to strike. 

10—Russian Douma opened in St. Peters- 


burg. 

11—Paper trust cases decided in favor of 
the government. 

18—Senate passed Hepburn railroad rate 


21—Supreme court affirmed conviction of 
Senator Burton of Kansas. 

23—Senate passed the immigration bill. 

24—Reunion of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian church and Presbyterian church 
in the United States of America com- 


pleted. 

28—Eight lives lost in L. & N. wreck at 
Louisville, Ky. 

30—Twenty-two lives lost in wreck of Brit- 
ish ship Lismore on Chilean coast. 

31—Attempted assassination of King and 
Queen of Spain on their wedding day. 


JUNE. 


4—President Roosevelt sent to Congress 
his famous message on condition of 
meat packing houses of Chicago. 

9—Senate passed bill prohibiting campaign 
contributions by corporations. 

14—Massacre of Jews at Bialystok, Rus- 


sia. 
15—Thirteen Nebraska cuttle men indicted 
for alleged land frauds. 
16—President signed bill admitting Okla- 
homa and Indian territory to statehood. 
18—-Fiftieth- anniversary of Republican 
arty celebrated at Philadelphia. 
22—King Haakon VII. and Queen Maud of 
Norway crowned. 
23—House passed pure food Dill. 
27—Earthquake shocks in South Wales. 


JULY. 


1—More than score of Americans killed in 
railroad wreck at Salisbury, England. 

8—Secretary Root departed on his trip to 
South America. 

10—Voyage of dry-dock Dewey from Balti- 
more to the Philippines ended. 

12—Capt. Alfred Dreyfus restored to the 
French army. 

14—Honduras declared war on Guatemala. 

20—Central American’ republics signed 
peace treaty on board U. S. cruiser 
Marblehead. 

21—Czar dissolved the Douma. 

22—American Federation of Labor 
nounced political programme. 

23—Pan-American Congress opened at Rio 
Janeiro. 

25—Pedré Monte chosen president of Chile. 

30—British House of Commons passed the 
education bill. 

31—Russian troops near Helsingfors mu- 
tinied. 


AUGUST. 


8—Workmen’s councils in Russia declared 
general strike. 

4—Many lives lost by foundering of Italian 
steamer Sirio near Palos, Spain. 

7—Milwaukee Avenue State bank of Chi- 
cago failed. 

16—Terrible earthquake destroyed Valpa- 
raiso and other Chilean cities. 

17—First election in Alaska for delegates to 
Congress. 

20—Revolutionists become active in Cuba. 

21—Speaker Cannon endorsed for President 
by Illinois Republicans. 

24—President Roosevelt declared in favor 
of simplified spelling. 

26—Gen. Min, Russian commander, assassin- 
ated by girl revolutionary. 

27—Indictments returned against Standard 
Oil company at Chicago. 

30—Great demonstration in New York in 
honor of W. J. Bryan on return from 
trip around the world. 


SEPTEMBER. 


8—President Roosevelt reviewed warships 
at Oyster Bay. 

9—Troops destroyed Jewish quarter of 
Siedlce, Russian Poland. 


an- 


12—United States warships ordered to Cuba;” 


twelve killed in Canadian Pacific wreck 
near Sudbury. 
14—McKinley statue unveiled at Colum- 


bus, O. 
15—Fifteenth universal 
opened at Milan. 

18—Disastrous typhoon at Hong Kong. 

19—Secretary Taft arrived at Havana. 

21—Much damage done by dynamite ex- 
plosion at Jellico, Tenn. 

24—Pike centennial celebration began at 
Colorado Springs. 

27—Severe storm in the Gulf states. 

29—Secretary Taft took temporary charge of 
government of Cuba. 

30—American won balloon race across the 
English channel. 


OCTOBER. 


1—Federal meat inspection Dill 
operative. 

5—Great Britain and United States con- 
cluded modus vivendi regarding New- 
foundland fisheries. 

6—France victorious in Vanderbilt cup race 
on Long Island. 

10—Cuban-American banking firm of Cebal- 
los & Co. failed, with liabilities amount- 
ing to several million dollars. 

16—French submarine boat Lutin lost with 
crew off Bizerta. 

19—Standard Oil company found guilty of 
conspiracy against trade in Ohio. 

21—Russian steamer Varagin destroyed by 
floating mine near Vladivostok. 

23—Woman suffrage advocates caused dis- 
turbance in British Parliament; Oscar 
S. Straus appointed secretary of com- 
merce and labor. 

25—Japan demanded of the United States 
full rights of the treaty of 1894 for Jap- 
anese subjects in California. 

28—More than 50 lives lost in Pennsylvania 
railroad wreck near Atlantic City. 


NOVEMBER. 


1—International exposition 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

2—Word received from Peary that he had 
reached farthest north. 

6—General elections for state 
Legislatures and Congressmen. 

7—William H. Moody appointed to the 
supreme court. 

12—Fifty emigrants killed in railroad wreck 
near Woodville, Ind. 

9—President Roosevelt started for Pan- 


peace congress 


became 


opened at 


offic _rs, 


ama. 
14~John D. Rockefeller and other Stand- 
ard Oil officials indicted at Findlay, O. 
15—Federal government began suit at St. 
Louis against Standard Oil company. 
16—Great floods in Washington and Ore- 
gon. 
18—Bomb — in St. Peter’s, Rome; 
steamer Dix sunk in collision in Puget 
sound with loss of forty-three lives. 
29-—New York Central fined $18,000 for 
granting rebates to the sugar trust. 
26—President arrived in Washington from 
Panama. : 
28—Twenty-six killed in explosion {in ro- 
burite factory at Witten, Germany. 
29—President Samuel Spencer, Gen. Philip 
Schuyler and others killed in Southern 
Railway wreck near Lynchburg, Va. 


DECEMBER. 

8—Final session of Fifty-ninth Congress 
opened. 

7—Seven perished in burning of the Chi 
Psi fraternity house at Cornell univer- 


sity. 
10—Nobel peace prize awarded to President 

Roosevelt. 
11—Separation 

France. 
13—Senate ratified Algeciras treaty. 


law went into effect in 


16—Steamer Prinzessin Victoria Luise 
went ashore on Jamaica; her captdin 
committed suicide. 
17—Czar approved bill removing disabill- 
ties of Jews. : 
19—Steamer W. T. Scovel destroyed by ex- 
plosion near Vicksburg, Miss.; resi- 
dent sent message to Congress standing 
firm in his discharge of negro soldiers 
for Brownsville riots. 
. Higgins commuted sentence of 
Albert T. Patrick. ¥ 
22-—Miner Hicks released after fifteen days’ 
entombment by caye-in. 
23—Nine killed in train wreck at Ender- 
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PIECEMEAL BOOKKEEPING. 
[Prof. H.,M. Rowe, Ph. D., Baltimore, Md.] 


RECENT examination of the courses in bookkeeping 

offered by several of what are known as our leading 
commercial schools revealed a surprising disregard of the 
fundamentals on which any successful course of study 
must be constructed. In most cases the important con- 
sideration seemed to be that the student should “write up” 
a sufficient number of “sets.” Their relation one to the 
other, their logical sequence in development, seemed to be 
unthought of. Continuity and carful gradation of the 
work were missing... 


How the Mind Works. 


Mental development is a growth. The mind proceeds 
to reason from the known to the unknown. Useful facts 
are related facts, and mental development comes from 
organized intellectual training. Order is heaven's first 
jaw, and it is also the first law of nature, and of education 
as well. 

In some of the schools referred to investigation re- 
vealed that the students did not see the subject of book- 
keeping as a related whole, but as so many separate parts. 
Is it any wonder that poor results follow? 


Is It Principles or “Sets?” 

We are convinced that, as a rule, we have too many 
“sets” designed to illustrate a bookkeeping method for 
some particular line of business. What we should really 
give our students is a well rounded knowledge of the sci- 
ence of accounts and the art of bookkeeping in general. 
They should know bookkeeping and the application of the 
principles underlying it so thoroughly that they could go 
into-any business office and adapt their knowledge to the 
special conditions they might find there. To attempt any- 
thing else is to abridge and cripple the ability of the stu- 
dent in adapting himself to the conditions as he may find 
them after he leaves school. 
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Inferior Results. 

Another practice was revealed which is equally, if not 
more, pernicious—it was the tendency of teachers to ap- 
prove inferior work of students. It should be a question 
of quality, not quantity. Better have a student rewrite a 
single set of books ten times, thus teaching him the ne- 
cessity of doing neat, accurate work, than to have him 
write ten different sets slovenly and indifferently. 


OLDEST CITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


T. AUGUSTINE, Fla., has long been credited with be- 

ing the oldest city in the United States. Now comes 
Dr. Alexander Craig of Tucson, Ariz., with facts and fig- 
ures to show that Tucson was founded thirteen years be- 
fore St. Augustine. Dr. Craig says: 

“There can be no doubt that Tucson enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest city in the United States. When 
that intrepid Spaniard, Melendez, discovered the coast of 
Florida, planted the standard of his country and founded 
the city of St. Augustine in the year of our Lord 1565 
Tucson was a struggling and growing pueblo and had been 
for thirteen years. This is not according to our text books 
on geography, but it is just as much a fact for all of that, 
and the proof of it may be found in a stained and time- 
worn document of vellum signed by their Catholic majes- 
ties Ferdinand and Isabella, and countersigned by the 
viceroy of Mexico and General Coronado, who in the early 
part of 1552 raised the flag of Spain over the little Indian 
village of Tucson and laid the cornerstone of the first 
mission with his own hands. This important paper was 
lost to the public until about twelve years ago, when it 
was discovered by a mere accident among the archives of 
the ancient Church of San Xavier, nine miles south of 
Tucson. As a matter of precaution it was forwarded to 
the library at Washington, D. C., where it now lies. This 
discovery gives the residents of Tucson the right to claim 
that their city is the oldest in the United States.” 
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S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


248 Wabash Avenue, - 
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NEWS NOTES 


School attendance was decreased 
from 50 to 60 per cent. in New York 
city on Dec. 24 in the heart of the 
East side on account of the protest by 
the orthodox rabbis and the Hebrew 
press against the Christmas celebra- 
tions. Opinions of parents differed in 
degree. Some of them permitted their 
children to go to such exercises as were 
colorless, as far as any religious signi- 
ficance was concerned, and even went 
themselves. 

The children of  ultra-orthodox 
households, however, were ordered not 
to go to school. In several tenements 
in Rivington street, where there is a 
strong Roumanian and Polish influ- 
ence, the housekeepers and janitoresses 
were stationed with brooms at the doors 
to drive back all children who attempt- 
ed to go to the forbidden observances. 
A few of the pupils ran a blockade and 
arrived breathless in their classrooms. 
More boys than girls were absent. The 
girls, who had bought new frocks and 
learned recitations and songs, prevailed 


on their parents to let them take part ; 


in the program. 
* * 


St. Stanislaus Kostka parochial 
school and adjacent church property, 
Chicago, occupying nearly an entire 
square block at Noble, Ingraham and 
Bradley streets and Elston avenue, 
were destroyed Dec. 22 in one of the 
the fiercest fires of the year, causing a 
property damage of nearly $300,000. 
Only prompt action on the part of fire- 
men saved from destruction the St. 
Stanislaus Kostka Catholic church just 
south of the burned structure. Had 
this been destroyed it is estimated the 
damage would have reached $2,000,000. 
The parochial school is attended by 
4,000 children. Showers of sparks ig- 
nited frame structures across the street 
in Bradley street and the occupants of 
these fled in panic, carrying their be- 
longings with them. It was three hours 
before the flames were finally placed 
under control. While the fire was at 
its height hundreds of parishioners ran 
to the church steps and sunk on their 
knees in prayer. 

The St. Stanislaus Kostka Cotholic 
church properties are valued at more 
than $2,000,000. The church is a mas- 
sive structure built on old Roman arch- 
itecture and is considered the largest 
of its kind in Chicago and the middle 
west. It has a frontage of about 200 
feeet in Noble street and runs back in 
Ingraham street for 300 feet. 


* * 


An offer of pecuniary assistance to 
the French clergy from the. Catholic 
clergy of Louisiana was mailed from 
New Orleans to Cardinal Richard, arch- 
bishop of Paris. The offer was made 
in a letter written by Archbishop 
Blenk of New Orleans, to accompany 
a memorial to Cardinal Richard, sign- 
ed by every Catholic priest in Louis- 
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isna. The memorial denounced the acts 


The appointment of an apostolic 
of the French government. 
* * 


delegate to Japan is imminent. It is 

said that he will be an American prel- 
As a_ result of Bishop O’Connell’s ate. 

mission to Japan, the Vatican will es- 

tablish shortly a Catholic university 

at Tokio. 

Jesuits of 


The dedication of the new Church 
It will be controlled by of St. Patrick, at Lowell, Mass., makes 
the American province. prominent the fact that for over halt 

Considered Carefully for 


COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 
Fourth Edition 


By a Seminary Professor 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges oe 
Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ARITHMETIC BETTER 


WitH A Set or THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 

, It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
<4 lems from the simplest to the most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
4 and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 

; Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
-j you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it will enable you to pass a 
6: ‘] better examination on the subject. 
ed It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. There are 14 pages of index alone; 
3" over 250 colored plates, half tones, hey ete Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


FOR MIDWINTER CLASSES 


to be formed in Bookkeeping, Commercial Arith- 
metic, Commercial Law and Spelling in either 
high school or grades, there are no books more 
attractive, more interesting, more pedagogical or 
more practical than: Office Methods and Practi- 
cal Bookkeeping, Modern Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Lyons’ Commercial Law, Mayne’s Sight 


Speller and Modern Business Speller. 
If you offer the above subjects you want the 


best books. It will be worth your while to write 
us what classes in these subjects you will organ- 
ize and the time to be devoted to each. We will 
give you full particulars and tell you what you 
may expect to accomplish. 

Your inquiries are solicited. 


POWERS & LYONS 


24 Adams Street, Chicago, Il. 
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‘‘Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, 
and still more, sound, interesting and profitable books.’’— 
Plenary Council of Baltimure. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE 


The Popular Catholic Family Monthly 


WITH COLORED ART SUPPLEMENT, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, IN EVERY 
OTHER ISSUE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR 
Wuat BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE FURNISHES IN A SINGLE YEAR: 


Six Art Pictures in Colors, suitable for framing, size, 8x12 inches. 

Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 

Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1.25 rach. 

800 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paint- 
ings. 

Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to a book of 150 pages. 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a book of 150 
pages. 

Twenty articles on painting, musis, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 
pages. 

Twelve pages of games and amusements for the young. 

An unsurpassed Woman’s Department, with many helpful suggestions. 

Current Events: Important happenings described with pen and pictures. 

Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are given. 


Be: zige:’s Magzuzine is recommended bv over 70 Archbishops 


HELP SPREAD 
GOOD CATHOLIC 


LITERATURE 


We will mail you free a copy 
of the “Little Folks’ Annual 
for 1907” if you send vs the 
names of live earnest Catholic 
Women. 


We wish to introduce BeEnziGErR’s 
Macazine, the Popular Catholic 
Family Monthly, into every Gatho- 
lic family in the United States, and 
ask all who wish to spread good 
literature and chaste religious pic- 
tures to help us. This they can do 
by sending us the names and 
addresses of five earnest Catholic 
women who are likely to subscribe 
if written to. To every one sending 
us such a list of names, we will 
mail free acopy of the Little Folk’s 


and bishops of the U. S. 


NEW YORK 
36-38 Barclay St. 
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THE IMPROVED CROWELL 


LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 
next 60 days 


Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 
We manufacture and sell 


apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 
profit. 

Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


Columbia School 


Supply Co..... 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


CINCINNATI 
345 Main St. 


CHICAGO 
211-213 Madison St. 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required bylaw to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


pep Send for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Annual for 1907, full of good 
stories and pretty pictures. 


Send Names to 


RENZIGER BROTHERS, 


36-38 Barclay St., New York. 


Commercial Publicalions 


Used Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Kookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four hundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall’s Bookkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of. Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall’s Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets: This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

_ The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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a century a priestly line of O’Briens 
have labored in that parish. The par- 
ish was established in 1822 by Father 
Mahoney, who found thirty Irish la- 
borers who had walked all the way 
from Charleston with their picks and 
shovels on their backs to begin work 
on the. new canal. The first church 
was dedicated in 1831 by Bishop Fen- 
wick. 

Rev. Brother Sebastian, a Francis- 
can, of the diocese of Brooklyn, died 
Dee. 9, age 57. Brother Sebastian’s re- 
ligious life of nearly forty years, was 
devoted to education. He was for a 
time principal of St. Patrick’s, St. An- 
thony’s and St. Mary’s schools, and for 
a short time superior of St. Leonard’s 
Academy, all of Brooklyn. To hun- 
dreds of pupils he endeared himself. 
His funeral was from the Chapel of 
Our’ Lady of the Angels, St. Francis’s 
College, Brooklyn. 

* 

Another priest-composer is to the 
fore in Italy. With the permission of 
his ordinary, Cardinal Richelmy, Can- 
on Giocondo Fino, of Turin, assisted 
at the rendering of his “I] Battista” 
in the Vittorio Emanuele Theater ot 
that city a few days ago. The libret- 
to, so to call it, was grounded upon 
the gospel of St. Matthew. The music 
found great favor. The composer had 
to appear several times at the foot- 
lights. 

* 


Fifty thousand Uniats, of Chelm, in 


Russia, have joined the Church. The 
Uniats are Russians of Oriental rite 
who were dragooned into “Orthodoxy” 
by the Cossacks during the nineteenth 
century in the interest of the religious 
unification policy of the empire. The 
progress of conversion among them is 
now steady, and the present intelli- 
gence is but part of a long series which 
followed on the Czar’s proclamation ot 
religious liberty. 
& 

Thomas A. Maitland of White 
Plains, N. Y., died at his residence in 
the latter place a few days ago and 
showed by his bequests the charitable 
and kindly spirit of his life. He left 
$1,000 to the pastor at Rye Neck for 
Masses; $5,000 to be distributed by his 
widow under the direction of the arch- 
bishop of New York among poor 
churches of the diocese; $1,000 for the 
faithful servants of his household. 

Work on the foundation of the new 
$1,000,000 Church of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help, Brooklyn, has been start- 
ed. The basement alone will cost $100,- 
000. It will be 280 feet long, 140 feet 
wide and 22 feet high. The church 
will have two big towers surmounted 
by electric crosses, which at night will 
be visible from all parts of New York 
and the bay. 


Rt. Rev. Bishop Scanlan, of Salt 
Lake City, was the recipient, a few 
days ago, of the gift of a hand- 
some main altar for his new ca- 
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thedral. It will cost $12,000, and was 
donated by Miss Frances O’Meara in 
memory of her parents, the family hav- 
ing been members of the congregation 
for many years. 


The Catholics of the Trenton diocese 
presented to Bishop McFaul $12,000, 
which will be used to liquidate the debt 
upon the bishop’s residence in North 
Warren street. The money was collect- 
ed while Bishop McFaul was in Europe 
and the presentation marked the close 
of the silver jubilee of the diocese. 


It is announced on good authority 
that by next September there will be 
a central Catholic high school in Kan- 
sas City, Kan. The realization of this 
project will be a step forward in the 
history of the diocese, where the in- 
terests of Catholic education have al- 
ways been kept to the fore. 


Administrators of the estate of Rev. 
C. J. Donigan, of Syracuse, N. Y., who 
was killed by the collapse of the seats 
while attending a ball game, have sued 
the managers of the ball park for $25,- 
000, alleging that they did not exercise 
due care in ascertaining the safe con- 
dition of the seats. 


A meeting was held at Columbus, 
O., recently to complete the organiza- 
tion of the “Bishop’s Council of Lay- 
men.” The society will consist of two 
delegates from each parish, who will co- 
operate with the bishop in his efforts 
to advance the affuirs of the diocese. 


Coaching 
Bookkeeping 
and 


Business 
Practise 


later in life. 


to do by any other method. 
account forms the basis of the work. 
ple transactions, making the necessa 


our Catalog, a co 
Oo 


“We take this occasion to tell you how very satisfactory in every way your admirable work has 
proven. A real pleasure to teachers and an interesting source of information to pupils.” 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ohio. 


““Herewith find enclosed an order for five outfits of the Intermediate Course of Bookkeeping. 
and popular system.’ 
—_ ” Convent of the Holy Ghost, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


The Tablet System is published in five principal courses which are fully explained in 
y of which will be cheerfully sent upon application. 
ur Aas on Arithmetic, Grammar, Commercial Law, and Spelling are unsur- 
passed, and we solicit inquiries with reference to them. 
Do not make the mistake of introducing so-called competitive methods when you can 
obtain the original pioneer system of teaching actual practise without additional expense 
to yourself. Please feel free to write us fully for any information required. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 


meeormie ELLIS TABLET METHOD is productive of more real, 1 
\z, practical, available knowledge than can be secured by any other system 
IX now on the market with anything like an equal expenditure of time and 
mental energy. The methods followed by the Ellis Tablet System of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and Business Practise comply with the require- 
ments of the business world. The handling of accounts, the books, the 
business papers, and each custom introduced to the pupil is taken from 
the practical every-day life of the business man, and when the graduate 
of this system attempts to put into practise the knowledge acquired in 
the schoolroom, he finds himself perfectly at home. During his study 
of the subject, he is a business proprietor, keeping his own books, 
assuming obligations and meeting them as he must as a business man 
When he has completed his course he finds himself able to keep a set of 
books and knows the wAy and the tuherefore of each step of his work as few are able 
In the Tablet System the transaction and not the ledger 
In the beginning the pupil performs the more sim- 
records therefor. Step by step he proceeds in so 
natural a manner that the most complicated transactions when reached are readily under- 
stood by him. 

The system is in use in a large number of parochial schools, every one of which, so 
far as we know, is delighted with the results obtained. We can furnish the unsolicited 
testimony of hundreds of Catholic schools, as well as public schools, to substantiate our 
claims of superiority. Owing to lack of space we append only two: 


, for we are delighted with the results obtained by the use of this practi- 
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o Catholic Edvcators:- 


During the current year we have 
published a number of volumes in our 
Series of Lakeside Classics, especially 
adapted for use in Catholic Schools, 
containing stories, lives of the Saints, 
etc., arranged for supplementary 
reading in the third to the sixth 
grades. Announcenients and circu- 
lars of these havé been distributed 
quite freely, and we are very much 
gratified at the extent of the business 
we have received. 

We believe that as many schools 
do not take up supplementary read. 
ing until after the first of the year, 
the present is an excellent time to in- 
vite particular attention to the essen- 
tial features of these stories of ex- 
plorers and missionaries. They are 
calculated to bring to the notice of 
the children who read them the work 
Catholics have accomplished for our 
country, not only as reiigious leaders 
but also as statesnien and colonists, 
a feature very gencrally ignored in 
the average text-book on History, as 
every teacher knows. The sketches 
of the Saints afford opportunities for 
many lessons on morality besides fur- 
nishing pupils with some acquaintance 
with their forefathers in the faith, a 
branch of knowledge not as general 
as it might be in our day. The differ- 


ent volumes also contain selections of 
poetry with appropriate illustrations, 
suitable notes, introductory material, 
biography, etc. 

We publish also many supplemen- 
tary books on general literature as 
well as the numbers referred to above, 
and we shall be glad to send speci- 
mens for the various grades upon ap- 
plication. If teachers will kindly 
mention the grade for which they de- 
sire to purchase material, we can 
then submit samples that a 7 seem 
adapted for such purpose. e de- 
liver our books prepaid at the custo- 
mary discount in all parts of the Unit- 
ed States. 

We shall have ready January 1st 
two new volumes containing selec- 
tions from Brownson adapted for 
higher classes in Academies and Col- 
leges, and we have the great pleasure 
of announcing the early publication of 
a new volume, Story of Father Van 
den Brock, which will give the history 
of many interesting features in the 
development of the Catholic Church 
in the Fox River Valley. This latter 
book is being prepared by a Catholic 
teacher well known in the West, and 
we think it will be found exceedingly 
entertaining and useful for about 
eighth grade scholars. 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY 


379-388 Wabash Ave., Chigago. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


The Ames & Rollinson Co., 203 Broadway, 
New York, are among the largest and most 
reliable designers of diplomas and certifi- 
eates of all kinds. A _ specialty of theirs 
that will interest the heads of religious 
communities as well as pastors of churches, 
is the making of seal presses, for imprint- 
ing corporation and society seals on docu- 
ments, ete. If in need of anything in this 
line, write to them. 

* 

The Johnson Window Shade Adjuster is 
now recognized as the standard fixture for 
lowering window shades from the top, so as 
to admit light from above and shade the 
lower part of the window—a very desirable 
and important arrangement for school rooms 
having south and west fronts. The value 
of this device is apparent again in the mat- 
ter of top and bottom window ventilation. 
Free play is given for the in and out cur- 
rents of air, without any of the annoying 
flapping of curtains or blinding rays of the 
sun. The Johnson Adjuster is being used 
in fine public and private buildings in scores 
of cities throughout the United States. Su- 
periors and pastors should write for the 
free, handsomely illustrated book, which R. 

. Johnson, 163 Randolph street, Chicago, 
will send on request. 

* * * 

Many schools that have not found oppor- 
tunity to take up supplementary reading 
matter during the fall months—when proper 
ground work in the basic branches of the 
curriculum fully engages the average teach- 
er’s time—will be looking for good material 
during January and February. To such we 
would recommend most urgently the Catho- 
lic numbers in the Lakeside Series of 
Graded English Classics. These little 10 
cent books present in graded form the best 
sketches of the best Catholic authors. They 
have been edited and prepared for use in 
Catholic schools, by notably successful 
Catholic teachers, and find praise wherever 
examined. Ainsworth & Co., the publishers, 
have received many commendary letters in 
relation to the series, from leading pre- 
lates and school authorities. Read their 
announcement to Catholic schol teachers on 
the last page of this number of The Journal. 

* * 

A new book that is sure to attract at- 
tention in these days of athletics and phy- 
sical culture is ‘‘Physical Education,”’ by 
Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard University. 
The book covers historically the progress 
of physical education and the obstacles it 
has had to overcome to reach its present 
development. Dr. Sargent makes an inter- 
esting statement in regard to games. He 
says: ‘‘North America has originated little 
in the way of physical exercises, excepting 
possibly the games of lacrosse, which was 
played by the Indians, and the game known 
as “bean bag,’”’ invented by Dr. Dio Lewis.”’ 
As the result of Dr. Sargent’s efforts during 
the twenty-five years for the benefit of man 
physically his book will be of great in- 
terest. $1.50 net. Ginn & Company, pub- 
lishers. 29 Beacon street, Boston, and 378 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

Another book of this kind from the same 
publishers is “Good Health,’”” by Dr. L. H 
Gulick. Director of Physical Training in 
the public schools of New York. This book 
is designed for children of ten and twelve 
years of age, and treats exclusively of hy- 
giene rather than of anatomy or physiology. 
Among the subjects presented are pure air, 
ventilation, cleanliness, the care of eyes. 
ears, finger nails, hair. teeth, skin, and 
lungs, the importance of exercises, bathing, 
ete. Cloth, 172 pages. Illustrated. Price 
45 cents. Ginn Company, 378 :. Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. 

Every school needs a good supply of dic- 
tionaries, and every wise teacher and. school 
official will insist on getting a Webster dic- 
tionary. A low priced, very efficient ‘series 
of dictionaries now being offered schools is 
that published by George W. Ogilvie & Co., 
Chicago. The series includes the following 
books: Webster's Imperial Dictionary, Web- 
ster’s Inter-Collegiate Dictionary, Webster's 
Adequate Dictionary: Webster's Sterling Dic- 
tionary. Webster’s Brief-Imverial Diction- 
ary, Webster's Vest Pocket Dictionary. For 
prices and complete descriptions, see the 
Ogilvie announcement in the front part of 
The Journal. 

Some time ago the music of Brother Sixtus 
was commented on in this column. 
then a ‘“‘Memorare”’ in every way 
of special mention has come to hand. 
selection is especially appropriate to the 
times, being composed in honor of Mary 
Immaculate. Like the other music of 
Brother Sixtus—whose pen name is F. S. J. 
—the Memorare is arranged for three voices, 
but may be sung either as duet or solo. 
It is extremely musical and at the same 
time devotional and should be welcomed by 
many choir directors. The music of Bro. 
Sixtus may be had from W. E. Blake, 122 
Church street, Toronto. 


FREE 


Send us your name 
and we will send 
you FREE, all 
charges paid, 
this handsome 
SACRED HEART 
PHOTO 
We are giving 
it Absolutely 
Free to intro- 
duce our goods. 
Just send name and address and we will 
sendit to youatonce. Writenow. This m 


a 
not appear again, Address UNION JEWELRY 


Teachers are Expected to Know 
Everything! 


Every teacher should know that text books, 
new or secend hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasash Ave. - CHICAGO 


Chu 
ws-— 
SPRINGFIEL 
ChurehChairs ,MoUSA 
School DesKs.wrilé, 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c \Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cj 1 

Boy Blue and His Friends 40c Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


A Rev Bought at Least 12 Doz. 10 


Plainville, Kas. 
Since the lust eight years I have bought at least 
twelve dozen of Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic. I 
kept it always on hand for people who need it in 
my mission. I know that it always has the desired 
effect. Rev. J. B. Vornholt. 


Rev. Sister M. Vida, of Moberly, Mo., writes: “I 
was suffering from defective circulation, brought 
on by overwork in school. I consulted several 
physicians, but I became worse. I couldu't slcep 
and almost became desperate for want of sleep, 
I then took one dose of Pastor Koenig's Nerve 
Tonic, wnich made me sleep all night, 21d then 
took the Tonic for two more weeks, tiil I could 
sleen again without it half the night.” 

A Valuable Book on Nere 

vous Diseases and a Sample 

bottle to any address, Poor pa- 

tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by the Rev. Faravr Kornic, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind , since 1876, and now by the 

KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5, 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $¥. 


For Sale by ‘‘The A. Speigel Company, 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
or corrode the pen. -Price in bulk. 
1 gallon Jugs,each - §1.00 
Kegs, per gallon, 


Barre Is 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, 


STENCILS 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Large Portr: 
wanted, each 5 cts.. Large fanty alphabet, 20c. 
nd Betsy 
Colonial nee Roosevelt on 
jigrims Landing, Boys with 


ild, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 

Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10 cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 

Blue 
pound in cloth bag for 1 

Program, Roll of ang or Wel- 
come, very 10 


Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask for a catalog, 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 50 Cedar Falls, lowa. 


“MASTER'S EXCELSIOR” 


“Solid Slate Blackboards” 


“Last Forever” 


The Excelsior Slate Company 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


The Speaker 


The best literature that. lends 
eer to recitation. Send for free 
st. 


“The Speaker” 29 So. Seventh St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMES & ROLLINSON COMPANY 
BEST QUALITY AT MODERATE 100) 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Medals, Paris, Paris, 1878 and 1889, 
Highest Award at ee 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404. 604 E. F, 601 EF. F., 232, 
1044, and Stub points 1008. 1043. 
For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York, 


Durand-Stee 
Lockers and 
Wardrobes 


Are fire-proof, 
sanitary, and 
indestructible. 


For use in Churches, 
Schools, Academies, 
and Gymnasiums. 


Churchill & Spalding 


488 Carrol Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions 


A marvelous convenience and the most effect 
ive method of dividing large rooms in Churches 
and School Buildings into small rooms, and 
vice versa; made from various kinds of wood; 
sound-proof and air-tight; easily operated and 
lasting. Made also with Blackboard surface. 
Fitted tonew and old buildings. Used in over 
5,000 Churches and Public Buildings. Mention 
Tue ScHoot JouRNAL for 
pamphlet, 

Also Venetian Blinds and Rolling Stee! Shutters 
JAS, G. WILSCN IiFG. CO, 


5 West 29th Street New York 


CAPS AND GOWNS 


”-Cotrell Leonard 
Albany. N. Y. 
Bulletin and Samples on request 


Reliable Goods at Reasonable Prices. 


Elliott & Barry Engineering Co, 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 
Steam and Hot Water Heating 


MO. TRUST BLDG., | ST LOUIS MO. 


We will design and install a com- 
plete apparatus, in any building, 
of any size, situated in any ison 
of the country. 


Please write us for information 
and references. 


rand CERTIFICATES for Colleges, 
Parochial Schools, Societies, etc., 
artistically designed and lithographed 
Filling Catalogue Free. 
KINSLEY-DRAKE 


45 Broadway, New York. 


Di ry of Supplies and Equt aq 
Directory of Supplies and Equipment 
* 

j 

i 

Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 

Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 

Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens,: Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 

H Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, my 

§ Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 3 & 

Girls, Soldiers, Cupids. Lillies. Tulips, each 5 cts. 

{ 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
re i Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 

: 

alt 

© GILLOTTSE 


} 


Some Reasons Why Milne’s Arithmetics 
Are Used in More Catholic chools Than Any Other? 


They offer all that is rational and teachable of modern ideas in arithmetic. 


2. They develop the subject in nataral order and by easy steps. The meted’ is 
inductive without being tedious or redundant. 


aa 


3. They are based on methods developed by actual practice and not on untried 
theories. 


WR 


No attempt is made to teach anything but arithmetic, pure and simple. 


fh 5. Abundant and thorough drill is provided in oral examples, concrete problems ft 
and reviews. a 
he They are recommended by the leading teachers because of the large number of [ 2 
Nl - carefully selected and well graded problems, both oral and written. Also } d 
N for the exclusion of all *‘fads’’ found in so many text books of the day. i. 
\ 4. To teach one thing at a time, and that done well, is the aim of all teachers \ “| 
x using the Milne arithmetic. af 
x 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, 65c. 


==: 


SS 


Samples will be sent to all schools where a change is in contemplation. 


A Nalural Consequence. 


We have never published a series of language and gram- _ 
mar which has at once become so popular as STEPS IN ’ 
ENGLISH. The reason is easy to understand ; there is no 
series which so clearly emphasizes the creative in English, 
which, after all; is the desideratum and the only Jogical result 
worth striving for in the teaching of language and grammar. 


— 


The ability of the school graduate to speak and write Eng- 
lish is the test. When he has closed his text-book and be- 
gins the serious work of life after school days are over, then 
it is proved whether or not his preparation has been good 
orill. Such aseries as STEPS IN ENGLISH was bound 
to come. Teachers have been looking for it. 


AMERICAN BROOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 521 Wabash Avenve, CHICAGO. 
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CHICAGO 
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